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The Capital Facilities Plan links together 
the long term capital spending for transportation 
services identified in the Regional Official Plan and 
the short term implementation schedule of the Capital 
Budget Plan Process. The link is established by the 
develormentiroL avtechnical priority evaulation in which 
capital works are identified and prioritized on the 
bases of interrelationships of land development and 
the transportation system. Priorities developed here 
Ceprescnt sonly One source™for including transportation 
works in the capital budget. Other considerations may 
include safety, budget planning and more. 


The Study has been divided into two parts: 


Volume I - identifies the terms of Reference, 
presents an inventory of the existing 
transportation system, identifies 
transportation issues outstanding in 
the Region today, presents a description 
of Regional development and presents 
the methodology for developing technical 
priorities. 


Volume II =- presents the results of the travel 
demand analysis, the land development/ 
transportation analysis; identifies 
required transportation improvements 
or studies with estimates of the time 
at which implementation should occur; 
presents the technical priority and 
Mitt costs TOD Varicus transportation 
projects ;and finally identifies the 
importance of monitoring Regional 
Development. 
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1,0 OVERVIEW OF CAPITAL FACILITIES PLAN 


sly LNTRODUCTION 


The Regional Official Plan is the long term 
plan for development in the Region over the next 
twenty years. Major capital expenditures are 
required to implement land development and policies 
contained in that plan. The five year Capital 
Budget serves as a short term plan leading to the 
design and construction of required capital 
facilities. Projects in the Capital Budget must 
be compatible with the policies of the Official 
Plan and must optimize the Regional investment 
subject to the time frame in which growth occurs. 


In order to execute the objectives of the 
Official Plan priorities must be established and 
accepted aS a matter of Regional policy. The 
Transportation Capital Facilities Plan provides 
the direct connection between the long term 
policaes Of the Official Planand the: short term 
implementation schedule of the Capital Budget by 
identifying both the time frame and priority of 
peCjeccs (Ldentiti ied 2m the Official Plan. 


The formulation of priorities will establish 
the direction this Region will be taking in the 
next few years in turning the conceptual policies 
Of the Official Plan into an erficient transportation 
system. Priorities will be reviewed annually in 
concurrence with capital budget projects as a 
prerequisite to recommendations for amending current 
policies. 


1.2 TERMS OF REFERENCE 


The purpose of this study is to establish a 
priority program for the implementation of major 
improvements to the Transportation System that 
have been identified in the Regional Official Plan. 


ieee OBUEC TIVES 


TRe;OO7eCtives of this study are: 


i. £0 establish, in some detail, the trans- 
portation system improvements that are 
Bec lAec << O-SUppon. existing and future 
development as outlined in the Regional 
Orricial Phan. 


2. to establish the relative priority and 
time frame for transportation improve- 
ments as they relate to the staging of 
development in the Region. 


S55 “oO A20entiry the factors that affect the 
priorities of the implementation of 
transportation improvements. 


4. to provide input into the five-year 
Transportation Capital Budget. 


5. To establish a framework by which the 
Uriorie.es Of seranrsportation orejects 
might be established, monitored and 
modified. 


6. to provide a time frame in which more 
detailed feasibility and design studies 
for specific projects should be carried 
out. 


Ieuan APL ECADPON@OF STUDY SEINDINGS 


The conclusions and recommendations formulated 
im this study will provide the following: 


1. a framework in which to make decisions 
concerning the transportation system. 


2. guidance in making decisions for imple- 
menting improvements or projects that are 
influenced by or influence the trans- 
portation systems. 


3. a basis for programming and staging trans- 
portation improvements in the Region and 
an input in preparing and reviewing the 
Regional five-year Transportation Capital 
Budget. 


4, atime frame in which more detailed 
feasibility and design studies must be 
implemented for specific transportation 
projects. 


lee REPORT PREPARATION 


ine, Transportation Capital Pacilities Plan reviews 
existing conditions, forecasts future transportation 
proslems, indentifies a range of solutions and 
establishes priorities for capital works. on‘-the basis 
of technical priorities. related to land development. 
Information previously developed is utilized and up- 
dated where necessary to G€biminiate duplicating the 
analysis completed in the other studies. 


Major elements in the Study are identified below: 


An inventory reviews existing conditions 
€O berler understand existing and future 
transportation problems. A description of 
past studies, the road system and the 
transit system is prepared. An overview 
of transportation issues is also presented. 


Relationships between land development and 
the transportation system are examined to 
better understand spacial impacts and 
timing of growth on transportation system 
performance. 


Future travel estimates are prepared in order 

to determine the magnitude, location and mode 

of travel best suited to solving future problems. 
Travel increases are related to the timing of 
development in specific ateas in the Region. 
Travel demand estimates are examined in 

greater detail in, thisitstudy, than.in previous 
StUdI GS. in an “effort to gain<a better 
appreciation of factors which influence the 
amount rand distribution <of travel. 


Transportation improvements are identified for 
various levels of road and transit service 

and travel demands over a twenty year period. 
In order of decending order the evaluation 
process considers low cost road. and transit 
solutions, capital intensive transit solutions 
and finally capital intensive road solutions 
aimed at solving transportation system 
problems. 


Technical priorities related to land development 
and transportation system performance are 
developed for all transportation improvements 
required. While it is recognized that many 
other factors influence thedecision to implement 
projects,they are better included at other 

times in the transportation and capital budget 
planning processes. 


1.4 REPORT FORMAT 


ihe Transportation Capital Pacilitres 
Plan is proceeding in parts. 


Volume I of the study prepares all of the 
necessary background data. In this phase, all 
background data is collected, a number 
of transportation issues are addressed and a 
comprehensive evaluation procedure is developed. 
The methodologies developed as part of Phase I 
reprecent the basis of the approach to developing 
transportation systems priorities. 


Volume ZI of the study completes the evaluation 
process specified in Volume I and presents the 
results of the analysis along with conclusions 
and recommendations. More specifically, Phase II 
presents Ehe sesults of the travel forecasts, 
the transportation evaluation and presents a 
Uratisportatiton Capital Faciivties Priority Listing 
LOr ell MaiOr tTlansoOrtation Dro ,eces:. 
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onl INVENTORY OF THE TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


This chapter provides an overview of the 
existing transportation systems. Information on 
the stipply and use of both transit and road 
systems is provided. Summaries of data also 
provide: a description. of past, trends in. the 
supply and use of facilities and service. 


2,1 HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The, present transportation. system, within 
the Region results from a long sequence of events 
and many changes throughout the history of this 
area. Some major roads have their origins in 
induan-traiis of the 1l7th century, including 
Mohawk Road, King, York, and John Streets, as 
well as today's Highways 2 and 8. Concession 
roads laid out by early settlers in the 1790's 
became the major arterials above and below the 
escarpment in Hamilton. 


Roads to other areas such as Niagara, 
Toronto, London, Waterloo and Caledonia were 
constructed between 1780 and 1840. Some of these 
were little better than trails, while others were 
made of planks or stone, and were used by stage- 
coaches. Industrial growth was encouraged by 
Chesconstruction of the: Burlington Canal in 1626 
as well as the Desjardins Canal in 1837. Steam rail 
services also stimulated the growth of the area, 
especially the Great Western Railway from Niagara 
Pate Po WincasOor ama Toronto, burit an the 1550's. 


Improved roads crossing the escarpment were 
required to serve the increasing development. 
Notable among these were the James Street road 
and the original Jolley Road. Incline railways 
were constructed up the side of the Escarpment at 
Wentworth Street and James Street, late in the 
1300's, tO carry wagons and horses as well as 
pedestrians. 


trensit» had its beginnings in 1873 with 
the formation of the Hamilton Street Railway. The 
original horsedrawn cars operating on rails were 
converted €o) electrical cars. on rails with over- 
head wires in 1892. The current trolley service, 
which utilizés overhead wires, was introduced in 
uo Sle, 


The automobile became popular in the area 
during the 1920's, although horsedrawn delivery 
wagons did not completely disappear until 1960. 
The following years saw many improvements to the 
early road system, and several major new additions. 
The Queen Elizabeth Way was opened in 1939; 
the Chedoke Expressway in 1956; and the Burlington 
Skyway in 1958. Highways 2 and 8 were recon- 
structed and widened in 1966, and the Claremont 
Access was built an 1972... Other fairly cecent 
improvements include the Jolley Cut, the 
elevated Chrough-trartic sections of Burlington 
Street, and Cootes Drive. Numerous other minor 
improvements have resulted in the present day 
system. 


2.2 THE TRANSIT SYSTEM 


The.transve. system, 2 this seport,., refers 
BOcNe NeEwOoukK sol Services provided by publicly 
Or privately owned transportation companies for 
public use in making trips. Specific emphasis 
is placed on bus services. 


ag AN GEE GERANS LT SYSTEM DNVEN TORY 


The transit system inventory is necessary 
to understand the relationship between road and 
transit investments. For this reason, the transit 
inventory has been developed on the basis of 
obtaining information compatible with road related 
inventories. 


iravel within Specific corridors is. examined 
utilizing control points called screenlines for 
data summaries. Screenlines are discussed further 
in Section 2.3.6. Of particular concern is data 
related to transit usage and the choice between 
using auto and transit for trip making. 


Other transit data is collected in order to 
understand the impacts of capital investment in 
road and transit projects. In this regard, special 
data was obtained indicating services provided 
by transit operators, public demands for transit 
service, recent operating trends, and the source 
O© funds for transit service. 


Piece REGULATION OF (TRANSIT SERVICE 


Transit service in the Region and crossing 
the Regional boundary is subject to different 
Controls and regulations. The Provincial legis-— 
lation that established the Region gives the 
Region the authority to operate a transit system 
and to regulate transit operations within a 
defined area. 


The Urban Transit Service Area is designated 
by By-law R78-175, within which Regional Council 
has authority to regulate transit service. This 
area “also defines the elagibility of routes for 
provincial subsidies. Its boundaries are based 
On criteria of present or projected population 
and employment. A population density of 2,000 
persons per acre, or employment of 700 
persons per acre, are two of the qualifi- 
Carrons necessary for including lands in this 
designation. Routes operating completely within 
the Urban Transit Service Area are eligible for 
Provincial subsidy, while routes which extend 
bevyona tb are not eligible. This area 1s larger 
Pnan tie Urban Transit Area, and contains all. of 
Hamilton and Dundas, adjacent sections of Flamborough, 
Ancaster, Glanbrook and Stoney Creek,as Exhibit 
22 Le TNOLCaAtes:, 
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The Urban Transit Area is that area for which 
the Region has complete responsibility and authority 
for the provision of transit service. It presently 
Senstecs oo. the City of Hamilton. Within. this 
area, transit deficits are recovered from the 
Parescrpacsng Minicloality on. the basis of 
equalized assessment within the area. Outside 
of the urban transit area, transit services are 
supplied at the request of the area municipal 
council. The level of service and fare structure 
of transit operations are subject to agreement 
between the Region and the Area Municipality. 
Deficits arising from operations are the res- 
ponsibility of the municipality which receives the 
service. 


Inter-City Transit service is regulated by 
the Province through the issuance of operating 
licences. TO principle transit operators 
provide services crossing the Regional boundary. 


Aga, Provincial corporation, the Toronto 
Area Transit Operating Authority (TATOA) is 
charged with the design and operation of inter- 
regional transit for persons whose travel takes 
them through more than one regional municipality 
in the Toronto commuter shed. Hamilton-Wentworth 
is presently an active and participating member 
of TATOA. 


Inside of the Region of Hamilton-Wentworth the 
Region maintains some measure of control for inter- 
city transit service by holding and maintining 
licences for the vast majority of regular service 
transit routes crossing the Regional boundary 
excepting those held by TATOA. The Region will 
Maintain almost. exclusive centrol of these 
transit operations provided the province does not 
issue lincences for competing routes. 
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Cuevas WRANSI Te SERVICE CHARACTERISTICS 


Within the City of Hamilton, the Hamilton 
Street Railway (HSR) operates transit services. 
Die Services provided, as of April 1, 1979, are 
ellustrated by Exhibit 2.2. The HSR operates a 
total of 36 transit routes. The service provided 
DYPEMeSe routes To principally radial in nature, 
with the downtown area as the focal point. Eight 
routes not passing through downtown serve local 
transit needs and act as feeders to the radial 
routes. 


Trolleybuses are used in the area east of 
downtown below the escarpment to facilitate the 
Darge transit ridership. on the Barton, Cannon, and 
King Street lines. Diesel buses provide service 
On paraliel routes and an other corridors of 
transit travel throughout the rest of the system. 
Almost all of the routes originate in the downtown 
area, ancluding tem CUE OL Ene Tourceen. routes serving 
areas above the escarpment. Three routes provide 
service to other employment centres such as the 
Bay Front or provide an internal service for 
Hamilton Mountain. 


Some HSR services are provided only during 
the rush hour, or during school hours. Reduced 
service is provided on Sundays and holidays. 


The HSR also operates seven suburban routes to 
and within the centres of Dundas, Stoney Creek 
and Burlington. Most of these routes operate to 
and from the downtown of Hamilton except for the 
Banas Lota. and Saicrieet, “Part of the transit 
service to Ancaster is provided by the HSR 
Sanatorium route. 


The operating characteristics of these 
routes may be considered in terms of route length, 
rin time and fieadway. Exhibit 2.3 indicates 
that there is oreat variation in round trip 
POuremlengti, ££Om 5.0 “tO 45.5 km. (3.1 tO 2822 
Miles) between the shortest route, York, and the 
Longest, Burlington. Peak hour run time varies 
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City Routes 


Barton (Trolley) 
Cannon (Trolley) 
King (Trolley) 
Aberdeen 
Bayfront 


Beach 


Del-W, Ham. -Main 
Fennell 


Garth 
Locke 


Mohawk 


Nash 


Parkdale 
Sanatorium 
Sherman 
University 


Upper 
Upper 
Upper 
Upper 
Upper 
Upper 
Upper 
Upper 
Upper 
York 


Gage 

James 

Jasin VelCle 
Kenilworth 
Ottawa 
Paradise 
Sherman 
Wellington 
Wentworth 


Suburban Routes 


Burlington 


Dundas 


Dundas Local 


Saltfleet Community 


Stoney Creek 
Central/Local 
Stoney Creek 
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11000 
3,740 
14,570 
2,490 
4,430 
250 
14,630 
4,560 
1,910 
i610 
skal 
1,740 
2,860 
1,750 
350 
1,680 
2,810 
5,160 
200 
S070 
2,700 
260 
2,530 
2,080 
1,670 
1,530 


2,146 
1,440 
220 
160 


1,140 


90 


Side 


correspondingly, from 22 to 112 minutes, with 

not all routes having the same operating speed. 
Headways, or the time between buses, range from 

4 tol0 minutes for most routes in the peak hour, 
with some suburban routes having headways of up 
to half an hour. During the off-peak periods 
these headways increase to 7 and 15 minutes, with 
some Up to one hour. Run times are shorter in 
the off-peak, due to decreased traffic congestion. 


Inter-city transit service for Hamilton- 
Wentworth is supplied by a number of operators 
a25Shownh im Exhibit 2.4, GO Rail service has 
been included because of its interdependence with 
the supply of bus service. The Exhibit shows 
areas of service, routes and connections. 


Canada Coach Lines, a wholly owned sub- 
Sidiary of the H.S.R., presently serves the 
largest, area of geographical extent an the 
vicinity of Hamilton-Wentworth. Service is 
provided to, and between centers of major 
population and employment concentrations, within 
a 100 km. radius of Hamilton,except in the 
corridor between Hamilton and Toronto. CCL 


Provides service, to: St. Catharines, Niagara 
Falls, Kitchener, Brantford, and centres in 
Haldimand-Norfolk. Route characteristics are 


established in schedules but are too varied to 
summarize here. 


GO Transit Services are operated by Gray 
Coach Lines, and the Canadian National Railways 
FOr aUATON, GO Transit provides bus and tari 
service between Hamilton and the Toronto area. 
Buses connect to the GO rail line between 
Oakville and Toronto. An express bus along the 
OeeewNs DrOovides a direct service to Toronto and 
another route provides local service along the 
Lakeshore. 


GO Transic services principally connece 
Metro Toronto with its commuter shed. Hamilton- 
Wentworth's location at the western extremity 
of the commuter shed has resulted in the develop- 
ment of services which provide transportation for 
persons who must travel to Toronto for work, goods 
and services. GO Bus schedules are Toronto oriented 
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and favour the movement of persons out of Hamilton- 
Wentworth in the morning and into Hamilton-Wentworth 
in the afternoon. This service is supported and 
complemented by GO Rail. 


Other transit operations in the Region are 
supplied on the basis of special services. 
Greyhound operates an inter- city service 
between Toronto and Detroit. Charter- 
ways supplies services between Hamilton and 
2Orenco International Airoort.* These three’ 
Gasriers supply a limited stop service and are 
not permitted to provide local services within the 
Urban Transit Service Area. 


OES ee EQUIPMENT AND PROPERTY 


The H.o.k. fleet in Operation at the end of 
1978 consisted of 60 trolley coaches and 229 
diesel and gas buses. Sixteen new trolley coaches 
had just been acquired to replace some of the 
older equipment and 27 new diesel buses had been 
PUuLChaseom nD bois. CCL rolling steck anelauded 
80 revenue vehicles in the fleet. 


The administrative and operation offices of 
the H.S.R. are located at 18 Wentworth Street 
Norehn. <The property includes approximately 15.8 
hectares (6.4 acres) and several buildings. 
Conditions at this site have reached capacity 
ene Turtier <expansion “at thessite os not possibic. 
A study has recently béen completed to determine 
the requirements and design for maintenance and 
storage facilities at a new secondary site on 
the Hamilton Mountain. The H.S.R. also owns a 
24.7 hectare (10 acre) property near Highway 53 
and Upper Wellington, a substation at Lake Avenue 
and another substation at Kenilworth and Cannon. 
Recently the H.S.R. has obtained approval to lease 
some property in west Hamilton for the purpose of 
pus storage. 


Ake 


Property assets related to the operation of 
CCL include a garage and storage, yard at Catharine 
and Rebecca Streets, two properties with garages 
in Welland, property with a garage in Niagara 
Falls, and some property in Crystal Beach. 


The existing downtown Hamilton bus terminal 
is owned by Gray Coach Lines, a wholly owned 
subsidiary of the Toronto Transit Commission. 

In recent years, the terminal has been operated 

bya CCL. The existing ‘terminal is located at the 
corner of Rebecca and John streets. This terminal 
Presently operating at. capacity and TATOA has 
requested proposals for the construction of a 
targer terminal, possibly As part of a multi-use 
complex. This action by TATOA is not complete at 
the present time. 


ae TRANSIT SYSTEM USAGE 


Thererare two principal considerations in 
collecting data related to transit usage, namely, 
patronage and modal split. Patronage is related 
eOneme transit-ridership. Modal split deals. with 
the proportion of persons using transit relative 
to other modes of travel in a specific area or 
SCxrOSs: a Specific screenline. 


Das teas ata TRANSIT PATRONAGE 


The daily ridership on the 4.S.R. routes 
provides an indication of the relative importance 
Of these routes. Patronage for a. single day 
Selo 92s Shown wna sht bit 23° wlth the values 
given including monthly pass users and transfers, 
as well as revenue passengers. 


Tie Highest daily ridership totals are 
experienced on the Delaware, King trolley and 


Barton trolley routes. These are the major east- 
west routes which serve the majority of Hamilton 
below the escarpment. The ridership ranges from 


i000 to 15,000 passengers per day on each route. 


is 
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Other routes with moderately high ridership are 
the Upper James, Fennell, Bayfront ., and 

Cannon routes, which each carry from 4,000 to 
5,000 passengers daily. 


Suburban H.S.R. routes have lower ridership 
relative to the major urban routes, as Exhibit 
2.3 indicates. These routes have generally fewer 
than 2,000 passengers per day. The same 
distribution of trips among routes occurs when 
monthly ridership figures are GConsidered. Total 
ridership on the system is approximately 100,000 
Leis oper day, or 3,000,000 trips per month. 


Liisi Ate TRANSIT MODAL SPLIT 


The percentage of peak hour trips which are 
made by transit may be summarized on a screen- 
line basis, as shown in Exhibit 2.15. Many screen- 
lines on the regional boundaries have negligible 
transit usage, due to the existence of only low- 
usage inter-city transit routes. Within the 
urbanized areas, transit usages amounts to 
10 to 3lpercent on some screenlines. The highest 
usage is encountered on screenlines 15, 20, 21, 
and 32, most of which are adjacent to the downtown 
Gf Halt iton which acts as a focal point for transit. 
Modal splits for the 24 hour period are half the 
magnitude of these in-the peak hour. The exhibit 
also indicates the number of H.S.R. routes which 
eness eaci, Serecniine. 


Cee NO TRANSIT OPERATING TRENDS 
Deki Sie TRENDS IN REGIONAL TRANSIT USAGE 


Exii@our, 2,5. 4ndlcarces two trends in operat= 
ing characteristics between 1971 and 1978 for 
the Hamilton Street Railway. The graph shows an 
inerease in transit usage between 1971, the year 
of the strike by H.S.R. employees, and 1975. This 
increase in usage is accompanied by an increase 
in bus miles operated during the same time period. 
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C.C.L. TRENDS IN OPERATING CHARACTERISTICS 


H.S.R. TRENDS IN OPERATING CHARACTERISTICS 


EXHIBIT 2.6 


EAnIDEL 2.0 


SOURCE: TRANSIT COMMISSION ANNUAL REPORTS 


me 


since 1975, the number of 
to grow but transit usage 
Constant. The reason for 


bus miles has continued 
has remained fairly 
these trends is related 


©Ora number Of different factors and it is not 
possible here to isolate a single factor as the 


Mos. SignLticant. 
include: 
employment, 


Fectors 


affecting the trends 


Regional growth in population and 
the level of transit service, 


fares, 


and the Gase in driving a car to make the same 


CEL De 


The graph shows that 


Since 1975 approximately 


the same number of passengers provide fare box 
revenues for an expanding transit system. 


Exnhvbre 236 indicates 


two trends in operating 


characteristics between 1968 and 1978 for Canada 


Coach Lines. In 1978 £are 


box revenues were 


supplied by 1.54 million fewer passengers than 


in 1969. 
intercity transit services 


increasingly fewer persons. 


apparent that the increase 
shown by the number of bus 


had no effect on ridership. 


decreases in the number of 
decreases in transit usage 


Leese 2 


The graph shows that Regionally supplied 


are supported by 
im accdLtion,. 2t-is 
in the level of service 
males in 1973 and 1974 
However, after 1974 
bus miles and 
are directly related. 


TRENDS IN REGIONAL TRANSIT 


OPERATING COSTS 


Exhibit 2.7 shows the 


recent trend in H.S.R. 


operating revenues and expenses using constant 1978 


CoOLlvars. 


The two lines showing the direct cost 


of supplying service and the revenue received from 


operations deserve special 


attention. The divergence 


of the two lines between 1971 and 1978 indicates 
anwjeeneasing portion of the services were paid 
for by the user thereby generating increasing 


amounts of subsidy. 


. that the 1977 fare increase has appeared to 
the-trend Of increasing deficits. 


Recent statistics suggest 


slow 


The trends 


Shown in this graph are affected by factors such 
as Provincial policies supplying funds for urban 


Prancit deficits, 
and others. 


transi Tares, 


employee wages, 
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STABLIZATION PAYMENTS 


DIRECT COST OF 
SUPPLYING SERVICE 


DOLLARS (1,000,000'S ) 


EQUALIZATION PAYMENTS 


REVENUE FROM 
J OPERATIONS 


H.S.R. TRENDS IN REVENUES AND EXPENSES (1978 DOLLARS ) 
SXmIBIT 2.7 


DIRECT COST OF 
SUPPLYING SERVICE 


DOLLARS (1,000,000'S) 


REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 


C.C.L. TRENDS IN REVENUES AND EXPENSES (1978 DOLLARS ) 
EXHIBIT 2.8 
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Exhibit 2.8 shows the direct cost of supply- 
ing services (operating expenses) and the direct 
income received from the provision of service 
(operating revenue) for CCL. The graph indicates 
that until 1975 Canada Coach Lines was making a 
profit. However, since that time the transit 
deficit has continually increased. 


Coie O FUNDING PUBLIC TRANSIT 


Within the past decade public transit in the 
Region of Hamilton-Wentworth has required increas- 
Ing support from public funding since costs have 
risen much faster than revenues from fares. 

Pou cats tTeason, fund nag of public transit is 
derived from fares and other sources of funds. 


Pig ay gO Shey FARES 


The H.S.R. has an exact fare system with 
several fare methods including cash, tickets and 
passes available to users. The adult cash fare, 
aso. July, 1979, is 40 cents. Monthly passes 
are also available at $16.00 for unlimited 
transferable use, and tickets can be purchased 
atea cost Of 516.00 for 40, Student and special 
adult tickets are available at a reduced rate of 
five for one dollar, ard the chitdrens® cash fare 
Us ten cents. Tiere. is a charge of io: cents fon 
intercity transfers for adults and students, as 
well as a 25 cent stircharge for intér-city semi 
express fares between Stoney Creek and Hamilton. 


CCL fares are established in accordance with 
a zone system and are related to the trip length. 
Special rates are available to commuters and 
students. 


Revenues from operations,including charters, 
of the H.S.R. and CCL provided approximately 34% 
and 90% of the cost of operation, respectively. 


=24= 


ie tO ate OTHER FUNDING SOURCES 


ran 197 oe. subsidies for the H.6.R. and CCL 
provided approximately 46% and 103, respectively, 
of the cost of providing service. The difference 
between the revenues from operation and the cost 
of operation must be provided by outside sources. 


H.S.R. transit services are subsidized ina 
number of ways. The H.S.R. receives Fare Equal- 
ization payments from the Regional government to 
allow reduced fares for the Special Adult and 
Student passenger classes. Farerstabilization 
payments are also provided to subsidize the basic 
costs of service for all. passengers. Fare 
stabilization payments are subsidized by the 
provincial government under a special. formulae that 
is gesigned to. pay 50% of the deficit. -These Fare 
Equalization and Fare Stabilization payments totalled 
S6.4 Million in 1978.0. The provincial government also 
has a Transit Capital Assistance Program which provides 
Up £06750 Of, the cost of hew vehicles and property 
purchases. | 


CCL transie Gericite are paid fom by tne 
Region of Hamilton-Wentworth only. The province 
has made a commitment to provide a special subsidy 
program to cover the deficit derived from inter- 
city transit services. This program had not been 
implemented at the time this report was written. 


2.5 ROAD SYSTEM 


AS | JURISDICTION 


The JuLrrscretion of roadways rerers to the 
Pevye. of government having the authority for Eheir 
planning, operation and maintenance. Roadways 
within Hamilton-Wentworth fall under the juris- 
diction of either the Province of Ontario, the 
Region, or the local municipality. The system 
Srjcdrisalee1oOn 1s indicated in Sxhibie 2.9. 
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The Region has jurisdiction over a network 
of 543 miles of Regional roads. Some of these 
roadways were previously operated by the former 
Wentworth County, while others have been added 
Since the establishment of the Region in 1974, 
according to a set of criteria or standards. 
These criteria, as defined in the Regional Road 
Study of 1975, require that Regional Roads 
connect urban centres, Provincial Highways and 
special land use areas, as well as provide a 
system of roads uniformly spaced, relative to the 
wana Use density im their vicinity. 


Provincial Highways in this area, as 
tauweated On Exhibit 2.9, include the O.E2W. and 
Highways 403, 2, 6, and 8. All other roadways 
which are not Provincial or Regional come under 
local jurisdiction. Certain roads in the Regional 
Road system serve as connecting links in the 
provincial highway system and are signed as 
highways. 


rare ey 2 CLASSIFICATION 


The classification of roadways, as opposed 
FO juGisdiction, refers to the traftiic function 
and land use access provided, rather than the 
level of government control. The Regional and 
Local Official Plans use classification as the 
basis for defining the road system and distinguish- 
ing between inter-regional highways, arterials, 
collectors and local roads. 


Arterial roadway functions include the 
conveyance of considerable volumes of mainly 
non—local traffic through and between the area 
municipalities. These arterial roadways may 
have fui Or partial Control Of access and pro= 
visions for pedestrians and transit operations. 
Thre roadway Classification corresponds basically 
Wien the roads under Regional jurisdiction, with 
Sev minor citrerences ; 


Bors 


oe FONE NY oT Rees 


The designation of certain roadways for 
one-way travel originated in 1956. The purpose 
was to facilitate traffic movement and increase 
the capacity of the existing roadways, without 
requiring additional road construction. 


There are one-way streets within Hamilton, 
pconey Creek, anc Dundas, <Exhibit 2.10 illustrates 
most of these streets which are within or adjacent 
to the downtown area of Hamilton, where road 
- widenings would cause considerable disruption due 
to the existing development. Other one-way 
streets provide access to major commercial and 
industrial areas where heavy traffic volumes 
are encountered. In most cases, there is a 
pairing of two parallel and adjacent one-way 
escreéets EUnnitig in opposite directions, to provide 
for balanced traffic movement. Streets such as 
hing pand Main,or Wellington and Victoria, illustrate 
Enis) pairing ertect.. 


Within Hamilton, a great number of one- 
way streets exist, most of which are Regional 
Roads. There are.ia few one-way streets in 
Stoney Creek and Dundas which occur on local 
roads. These include the Dewitt Road escarp- 
ment crossing in Stoney Creek, and five short 
roadway sections in Dundas, most of which are 
between King and Hatt Streets in the industrial 
sector. The Municipalities of Ancaster, Flam- 
borough and Glanbrook have no roadways designated 
as one-way. 


A releted aspect of the road system is that 
GE Seversibie tratiic lanes. Several of the 
accesses to the Hamiiton Mountain have reversible 
lanes which allow the peak direction of flow 
dumeng mish hours to utilize additional Lanes. 
This facilitates the work-related trips between 
employment centres in the lower city and resi- 
dential areas above the Escarpment. Reversible 
lanes operate on James Mountain Road and the Sherman 
Recess. 
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EXHIBIT 2.10 


ONE WAY STREETS 
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2 ah TRUCKS ROUTES 


The movements of trucks within the Region 
are regulated by a system of truck routes, 
poe tustrated in Exhibit 2.11... Most. Regional 
roads are included in the truck route system, 
with a few exceptions. Within Hamilton, several 
local roads are also included in the system, 
especially within the mainly industrial north 
end of the city. Trucks are permitted on most 
Oi these streets at any time, while some 
streets may be used by trucks during the day time 
Only, Of from 7 a.m. tO 7 p.m. These part- 
time routes generally pass through residential 
areas, where truck noise is undesirable during 
the evening hours. No trucks except those 
making local deliveries and emergency vehicles 
are permitted on any Hamilton streets other than 
these designated routes. | 


The Municipalities of Dundas and Stoney Creek 
alse sestrvecr trucks to specific roadways. Trucks 
may use Regional roads within these municipalities, 
as well as a limited number of local roads, 
mainly within industrial areas. Ancaster, Flam- 
borough and Glanbrook permit trucks on all 
sections of their roadway systems. 


Truck routes are indicated by signs posted 
on the roads on which trucks are permitted.: This 
is known as a permissive signing system, which is 
less expensive and receives greater acceptance 
than a prohibitive system,which requires signs 
on all roads where trucks are not allowed. 


The definition of trucks 1s baséd on a 
weight of over four tons licensed weight. 
Enforcement of the truck route regulations is 
carried out by Regional Police on Regional Roads. 
Fines are levied for violations on the basis of 
mort wress than o202,00 for “the first offence and 
Mot vess Enan $25.00 for Gach subsequent orrence. 
Stoney Creek and Dundas have slightly different 
fine structures than are used for the Regional 
foads, with similar minimum penalties, and 
Maximum fines of about $300.00 also specified. 


es 


23565 ROADWAY CONDITION 


The existing condition of the Regional Road 
System has been determined by the annual road 
needs update undertaken by the Regional Engineer- 
ing Department. This analysis identifies two 
types of required improvements, as summarized in 
BPANLOLE 2012. First, each section of roadway 
is evaluated to identify deficiencies which 
affect’ a Major portion of the section. These 
include inadequacies of the surface or pavement; 
level of service; structural adequacy and storm 
sewer capacity. A second class of improvements 
is required where there are isolated or highly 
localized problems. This may include problems 
of alignment drainage or pavement conditions, 
which do not result in a deficiency over the 
entire section. 


These two categories of required roadway 
ampLovements account for 17.8% and 27.2% 
respectively of the total Regional Road System. 
PReOtnier words, 45% Of the total 543.0 km. o£ 
Regional Roads require improvements of one type or 
the other, as of 1979. 


Hamilton is the municipality with the greatest 
proportion of the total required improvements, 
closely followed by Flamborough. Hamilton, which 
Contains Just over halt of the total Regional 
Roads, requires mainly section improvements, 
while most of the other municipalities require a 
higher proportion of spot improvements. 


Specific roadway improvements are planned to 
meet deficiencies isuch as those identified by 
the road needs study. The five year Capital 
epucget Program for 1979-19383 describes the timing 
and financing of land acquisition and construction 
for Major planned amprovements. The locations of 
these projects are indicated on Exhibit 2.13, with 
a detailed description provided in Appendix A. 
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The Capital Budget improvements include such 
projects as the reconstruction and channelization 
of intersections, especially on the Hamilton 
Mountain; roadway realignments; new roadway 
facilities; bridge widenings and rail crossing 
grade separations. These are some of the types 
Of projects for which priorities are to be set 
by this study, to ensure that existing deficiencies 
and the requirements of new development are 
evaluated in a systematic fashion. 


Lae Re ee ROADWAY CAPACITIES 


The nature of the existing Regional Road 
System may be described in terms of the capacities 
and operating characteristics of roadways, with 
ene concep: of icapactiy providing a: logical 
starting point. Capacity is defined as the 


maximum volume of traffic which may be accommodated 
byva particular section of roadway over a’ snecified 
and buses, as described in the next section, are 


televant Only in terms of the ability of the 
roadway to provide for such volumes. 


Conditions of a local nature may constrain 
capacity, such as pavement width; on-street parking; 
bus stops; steep grades, high truck volumes or 
the signal timing at nearby intersections. Some 
of these conditions are obviously more relevant 
in an Urban Situation, while others will have a 
greater impact in the rural area. The capacity 
may be calculated using a series of factors which 
adjust for these individual conditions. 


The existing capacities of roadways within 
the Region have been determined and summarized on 


a screenline basis. These screenlines, illustrated 
in exhabit 2.14, are located perpendicular to the 
PlOweots -ralti Cc Wathan major corridors...) They 


Perresemt Control points along physical) barriers 
@r arterial streets where data is aggregated or 
COomoined. eThe wse Of screeniines rather than 
individual roadways for considering capacities 

and traffic volumes provides a manageable unit 

for the large amounts of data involved, and permits 
greater flexibility in developing improvements to 
meet deficiencies. 


Sy 


A description of the screenlines to be 
utilized is provided in Appendix B, which 
indicates the location of each screenline and 
the roadways which cross them. These screen- 
lines are generally referred to in later 
sections of the report by number only. Some 
include local roads as well as arterials, where 
these local roads provide for SOUCINUOUS, Liat ie 
movement. The location of screenlines were 
determined considering the major corridors in 
the Region, particularly within the developed 
area and along the Regional Boundaries. 


The existing capacity of each screenline is 
indicated in Exhibit 2.15. These values have 
been calculated by considering the capacities of 
all roadways ( lanes) carrying traffic across 
the screenlines, in the p.m. peak traffic direction 
Only. The capacities are provided for a p.m. peak 
hour period, to enable comparison with the p.m. 
peak hour traffic volumes which are introduced 
in later sections. Detailed capacity calculations 
and data are contained in Appendix B. 


A table showing the capacities for each 
individual roadway is provided in Appendix B, 
along with complete information on volumes and 
other characteristics. This enables greater 
G@etail in analyzing screenlines of particular 
concern. 


eM TRAPEIC COARACTERISTICS 


Elements of the existing traffic flow on 
area roadways have been summarized using the 
same screenlines as for capacity. The traffic 
volumes in the peak direction at each screenline, 
LO the p.m. peak hour and the 24 Hour period, “are 
provigced if} Exhibit, 2.15. The percentage of trucks 
and present transit usage are also indicated 
for these two time periods, where available. 
Comparison of these volumes with the screenline 
Capect tes Cescribed in section 2.3.6 enable the 
PdentificGation Of existing deficiencies. 
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Pee ee PEAK HOUR TRAFFIC VOLUMES 


Peak hour volumes are highest for those 
screenlines adjacent to the downtown and the 
Bayfront industrial areas of Hamilton. These 
inciuce screeniines 138, 19, 20, and 22,. which 
albicanry trom 3,500 to 6,000 vehicles in the 
p.m. peak hour. The two screenlines along the 
escarpment in Hamilton, numbers 15 and 16, each 
Garry volumes of 4,500 to 5,500 peak hour 
vehicles. Most other screenlines have volumes 
in the range of 1,000 to 3,500 vehicles, with 
some slightly lower. 


Some of the screenlines at regional boundaries 
also have relatively high volumes, including 
Sscreeniines 8 and 24, which fall ain the range of 
3,000 to 4,000 vehicles in the peak hour. The 
External Travel Impacts Study, completed in 1978 
by the Transportation Section of the Hamilton— 
Wentworth Planning Department, provides the most 
up-to-date Solrce of iniormation on this type 
St tratric. It Cconciuded that most of the 
traffic which passes through the Region utilizes 
Ee (Oem s ana Mignways 403, 2, 6, and 3c. 

Mhe Vargest proportion is carried in the Hamilton— 
Burlington and Hamilton-Niagara corridors on 
Fighway 403 and the O.£.W. This accounts for the 
high volumes of traffic across screenlines 8 and 24. 


Dora dere DAILY TRAPP LIC VOLUMES 


mne- pattern of daily or 24 nour Trartic 
volumes is closely related to the p.m. peak hour 
Pattern. © Taese. volumes are generally up to ten 
times greater than the peak hour volumes. The 
peak hour represents approximately 10 percent of 
the daily total on the regional boundaries, and 
as high as 14 percent on screenlines within the 
urbanized areas. Daily volumes of 35,000 to 65,000 
vehicles are experienced on screenlines 15, 16, 
18, 19, 20, and 22, while some volumes are 
considerably lower on rural screenlines. 
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Daily volumes may also be described in 
terms of flows on all major roadways. The 
highest volumes for individual roadways are 
from 20,000 to 40,000 vehicles per day, with 
these representing two directions of flow. 
These are located on the major east-west 
roadways, which are Main, King, Cannon, Barton, 
Burlington and Mohawk. Several major north- 
south roadways have comparable traffic levels, 
including James, Kenilworth and Highway 20. 


BES) GMA) 8 
TRUCK TRAFFIC 


The percentages which trucks comprise of 
total traffic volumes are included in Exhibit 
Z.15>, fOr the peak hour and 24 hour ;period. 
Information for screenlines crossing the regional 
boundaries is readily available from the External 
Traved Impacts Study. In the peak hour, trucks 
represent from 5 to 12 percent, with screenlines 
a 24) and, 6 having the Niqhest percentages duc to 
major highways such as the Q.E.W. and Highways 
Now 2 and 403. Percentages of trucks over the 
24 hour period on these external screenlines are 
Slightly Nigher, at 10.to 16 percent, with the 
highest on screenlines 5,1,4, 8 and 24. 


For urban screenlines, the peak hour heavy 
vehicle count conducted by the City of Hamilton 
provided the best source of information. Within 
this area, the highest number of trucks in pro- 
portion to total daily traffic volumes were 
located on corridors adjacent to the industrial 
areas, such as screenline 26. Other urban 
screenlines have generally low percentages of 
trucks, although specific roadways may have 
Significant volumes. 
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Study, may be summarized on the basis of several 
major categories. 


(a OFFICIAL PLANS 


The Hamilton-Wentworth Regional Official Plan, 
as approved by Council in June of 1979, “contains 
the most up-to-date transportation policies and 
priorities. These cover areas such as roadway 
classification, required improvements, consid- 
eraciOns regarding transit, ratl, trucks, and 
other modes of transportation. The proposed 
development pattern which forms the basis for 
future transportation services is also detailed. 


Several studies were completed prior to the 
preparation of the Regional Official Plan, which 
served as input to the Plan. These provided a 
basis for the modelling of travel demands, based 
on an inventory of existing transportation systems 
and traffic patterns. The impacts of various 
alternative development patterns were simulated 
and evaluated, and the impacts of external travel 
demands were also determined. 


Official Plans for the Area Municipalities 
within the Region are presently in various stages 
of preparation and approval. Each of these con- 
tains policies on roadway classification, rights- 
of-way and local concerns. They must conform to 
ene Regional Official Plan ‘once 2t receives final 
Provincial approval. 


(ga: ee ROADWAY IMPROVEMENTS AND CONDITION 


A number of major improvements have been 
recommended in recent route location studies and 
are in the process of design or approval. 


The Perimeter Industrial Road in north 
Hamilton has been proposed to carry industrial 
traffic between the Bayfront and Highway 403, 
thus removing it from downtown or residential areas. 
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An alignment has been selected for this roadway. 
Implementation is now given a low priority due to 
the anticipated costs of the Burlington Street 
East improvement and the East-West/North-South 
Bueceway. The project is not presentiy in the 
Regional 5 Year Capital Budget. 


The reconstruction and grade separation of 
Burlington Street East between Parkdale and 
Strathearne, has been studied and is now in the 
functional design phase. The project is given 
high priority, with land acquisition presently 
being carried out and actual construction to take 
place between 1980 and 1983. 


The E-W/N-S Freeway has been the subject of 
several studies during the past few years. A 
series of alternative alignments have been 
developed and evaluated on the basis of a number 
On Criteria. At present, an arterial roadway in 
the reserved right-of-way south of Limeridge Road, 
combined with a freeway in the Red Hill Creek 
Valley, is the alternative approved by Council 
for detailed design. 


Also welating to roadways, che. criteria 
for defining the Regional Road System for Hamilton- 
Wentworth was determined by a study at the time 
On tne Reqion's. creation. The extentiot the 
roadway system was defined, and an appraisal was 
made of roadway conditions and improvements required. 
Tires study is updated on an annual basis, to 
serve as a source of information on the condition 
of the Regional Road System. A large number of 
traffic studies have also been conducted, to 
consider minor improvements to sections of road- 
ways. 


Loy oi TRANSIT STUDIES 


Responsibility for the transit services of 
the H.S.R. was transferred to the Region in 1974 
and a study outlined the financial situation and 
administrative changes required. 


BAS ss 


Urban transit services operated by the H.S.R., 
have been evaluated by several studies, which 
recommended route improvements and extensions to 
newly-developed areas. 


Inter-city transit services have also been 
studied, with service changes recommended in the 
Hama eOn=TOronto. Corridor for several carriers, 
some of which are still being evaluated. 


Mnerpovcentaal Tor rapid transit service an 
the Region has been considered. Alternative 
networks and corridors have been identified and 
evaluated, with the corridor between downtown 
Hamilton and the Mountain having been determined 
as the one. to receive top: priority: 


2.4.4 OTHER TRANSPORTATION MODES 


Truck movements within the Region have been 
Studied to determine a system of truck xoutes and 
regulations. The operations of the Hamilton 
Harbour, including the rail and road connections, 
have been evaluated to set up policies for this 
area. 


A system, of bicycle routes has been proposed, 
including details of design and implementation. 
At present, a new study of bicycle routes is underway. 


Other studies are being conducted to consider 
the redevelopment of the central area of Hamilton, 
including some potential transportation changes. 


eee 


yal PREVIOUSLY IDENTIFIED TRANSPORTATION ISSUES 


Silt IDENTIFICATION OF TRANSPORTATION ISSUES 


A number of concerns, of Regional magnitude, 
regarding the operation and expansion of the 
Regional Transportation System have been raised 
by the public, the politicians and transportation 
professionals. These concerns reflect the existing 
perceived and expected conflicts between the 
Operation and expansion of the transportation 
system, the social-economic environment, and the 
natural environment. 


These concerns must be addressed in making 
decisions concerning the need for, the type of, 
alignment Of, the priority and the timing of 
transportation improvements. In this study, 
these concerns assist in the determination of 
priorities for major transportation projects. 
Some of the concerns have already been addressed 
in other transportation studies, and operational 
improvements are in the planning or design stages. 
Other concerns have not been addressed in special 
studies but have been addressed by the policies 
On une Ofricial Plan. This section of the repore 
presents these concerns along with the impacts of 
proposed transportation systems improvements in 
dealing with them. 


3.2 TRANSPORTATION ACCESS 


The purpose of the transportation system is 
to provide access between various geographic areas 
in the Region and to areas outside the Region. 

The concentration of major economic activities and 
the development of major new urban areas require 
Ene provision of a high level of accessibility 
between these areas. The road and transit systems 
Musc oe improved to provide the high level of 
accessibility required to accommodate the full 
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development of new industrial and residential 
areas and to attract additional economic develop- 
ment to areas like downtown Hamilton. 


The timing of transportation improvements is 
critical not only to accommodate the traffic 
associated with development but also to stimulate 
development and to attract industries to new 
industrial areas. It is important that the relative 
priority and timing of transportation improvements 
be closely tied to the proposed staging and the 


desired phasing of planned development in the 
Region. 


Transportation access will be of key importance 
in the continued development of a number of areas 
in Hamilton-Wentworth. These are discussed in 
the following sections. 


Ciclo DOWNTOWN HAMILTON 


The Regional Official Plan designates down- 
town Hamilton as the Regional Center and contains 
policies that: 


- promote downtown Hamilton as the most 
important retail center offering the widest 
range of goods and services in the Region. 


- encourages the head and branch offices of 
finance, insurance and real estate firms, 
community business, personal services, and 
PUelic “acMimistration Oriices fo Locate 
there, and 


- make downtown Hamilton the center for 
Regional administration and major cultural 
Paci Lee Les. 


The growth expectation outlined in the Regional 
Official Plan is based on a significant growth in 
employment opportunities in downtown Hamilton with 
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employment projected to increase from 30,000 in 
1971 to between 70,000 and 75,000 in the year 2001. 
This growth in employment will Slonir cant Ly 
increase the need for improved transportation 
access to downtown. Analysis conducted as part 

of the Official Plan process indicates access 
improvements are needed east, west and south of the 
downtown area. 


Mie recently completed York Street and the 
Pleined Perimeter Industrial Road will improve 
access between the downtown area and Highway 403. 
However, additional improvements will be required 
from areas west of Highway 403. 


Access to downtown Hamilton from areas on the 
Hamilton mountain to the south are constrained by 
the Niagara Escarpment and Regional Council policy 
to limit the expansion of central mountain access 
roads. Increases in the accessibility between the 
Mountain and the downtown must be accomplished 
by diverting through traffic away from central 
mountain access roads and by substantially increas- 
ing transit usage between these areas. 


Access to the downtown area from the east 
can be achieved by upgrading existing roads and 
increasing transit service and use. 


oie aay SUB-REGIONAL CENTERS 


The Regional Official Plan deésiqnates two sub— 
regional centers: one on the Hamilton Mountain in 
the vicinity Of Stone Church and Limeridge Roads 
and. the other in the east, in the vicinity of 
Queenston Road and Centennial Parkway. These two 
Genters will contain major concentrations of: 
retail, office and residential space, and social, 
community and health services. Both centers require 
a high degree of accessibility. 


ere 


The eastern sub-regional center is provided 
good access by two major arterial roads. No 
major improvements to the road system are required 
to improve the accessibility of this site. Transit 
service to this site and between this site and 
downtown Hamilton will require upgrading as 
development proceeds. 


The mountain sub-regional center was planned 
on the basis of having direct access to an east- 
west freeway. Road access to this site will have 
to be assessed in light of the findings of the 
current study. Transit service to this site will 
require substantial improvements. Special con- 
Sideration must be given to connections between 
the sub-regional center and the downtown area. 


Sires MOUNT HOPE AIRPORT 


In November of 1978, the Federal Minister of 
Transport announced the selection of a concept for 
the expansion of the airport at Mount Hope. It is 
envisaged that a substantial portion of the expansion 
will be completed in the 1980's. 


The expanded airport will provide expanded 
air service and will therefore generate significantly 
meoremaeuco vehicle traitic, Access to the airport 
will have to be improved to make the airport more 
directly accessible from all areas in this Region 
and the surrounding municipalities. Access routes 
to the airport should also provide access to the 
planned airport industrial lands in Glanbrook 
immediately north of the airport site. 


Se ae BNCUST RAL BANDS 


Aenign Level of accessibality must be pro- 
Vaded £0 existing and planned industrial lands in 
evder to Hhurture existing industries and to attract 
new industries. Hamilton-Wentworth is competing 
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Wel SULT OUunaing MunieGipalileves in attracting new 
industrial «qrowth and must provide attractive “and 
competitive industrial sites to realize any sub- 
Stantial growths Transportation access to the 
highway system and the immediate provincial and 
international markets is a key factor when industries 
decide where to locate. It is therefore 
important that efforts be made to provide a high 
Vevet"or road access to all major industrial 
sites. The following is an assessment of access 
to existing and planned industrial sites. 


Sree wren BAY FRONT INDUSTRIAL AREA 


Access to this area is provided primarily 
by Burlington Street. There are now problems of 
congestion at the east end of Burlington Street 
and there is no direct access from this area to 
Highway 403. Access is further compounded by 
severe congestion problems on the Q.E.W. Skyway. 


Planned improvements will substantially 
increase access to this area. The east end of 
Burlington Street will be reconstructed and 
widened; the Perimeter Industrial Road will con- 
nect Burlington Street to Highway 403 and ‘tie 
Province has made a commitment to implement 
improvements in the Q.E.W. Skyway Corrigonr. —tne 
timing of these improvements 1s Ceitical in 
maintaining existing industries and encouraging | 
their expansion and in attracting new industries 
to locate in this area. 


Se cete 2 EAST MOUNTAIN INDUSTRIAL AREA 


The industrial area now being developed on 
Hamilton's east mountain has very poor road 
access. The development plans for Enis area were 
based on access being provided by the east-west 
and north-south freeway as designated in Hamilton's 
Official Plan Amendment No. 228. The uncertainty 
as to when this roadway will be constructed has 
seriously affected the development of this land. 
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In order to attract new industries to this 
Site, access to the markets, to the work force 
in the Region and to the Provincial Highway System 
must be substantially improved. The plans for the 
new east-west and north-south roadway adopted by 
Council on September 18, 1979, must be implemented 
to provide the required access. The time necessary 
to review and obtain the necessary approvals could 
delay construction for another 5 to 10 years. 
Additional road improvements are required to pro- 
vide access in the interim. 


oP ee, GLANBROOK INDUSTRIAL AREA 


There are two designated industrial sites in 
Glanbrook: one immediately north of Mount Hope 
Airport and the other immediately south of the 
Hamilton East Mountain Industrial Area in Hamilton. 
Access to the airport site must be addressed at 
the same time as access to the airport. Problems 
of access to the eastern site are exactly the same 
as those for the Hamilton East Mountain site and 
will be resolved by the same solution. It is 
important that the east Hamilton and Glanbrook 
sites be closely connected by the north-south 
internal road system. 


ae re STONEY CREEK INDUSTRIAL AREA 


The lands in Stoney Creek between the Q.E.W. 
and Winona Road have been partially developed by 
industry for their use and have been designated in 
the Official Plan for industrial use. The area 
has excellent exposure to the Q.E.W. Access to the 
Site from the Q.E.W. will be achieved via the 
gneerchanges at’ Fruitland Road and Fifty Road, 

Hagn quality access between the O- FW. and industriat 
sites must be maintained in the development of the 
internal circulation system and the operation of the 
South Service Road. 


The development Of this site 1s also aitected 
by the congestion problems on the Q.E.W. Skyway. The 
Magority of Ontario markets must be reached via 
the Skyway from this site and ability of this site 
to attract industry will be adversely affected until 
such time as improvements to the Skyway are imple- 
mented. 
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ce Oe ANCASTER INDUSTRIAL AREA 


The designated Ancaster industrial lands are 
at the intersection of Highways 2 and 53 and will 
have a reasonably high level of eCcessibility via 
these roads as well as Highway 52 and Highway 403. 
The accessibility of the site must be maintained 
when the extension of Highway 403 west to Brantford 
is constructed. Some improvements will be required 
to the major road system in the MLCLNUE Ot tie sate. 


CAA ae CLAPPISON'S CORNERS INDUSTRIAL 
AREA 


The Régional Official, Plan designates a major 
industrial site at the intersection of Highways 5 
and 6. The two highways will provide a high level 
of accessibility with Highway 6 providing access 
to both Highway 403 and Highway 401. Improvements 
to Highway 6 north of the site will increase 
accessibility to other areas. Further analysis 
is required to determine the traffic Impact Of 
this development on the Clappison Cut escarpment 
access. 


cae aad INTER-REGIONAL HIGHWAYS 


The accessibility of the Region to other 
areas in the Province and beyond is dependent on 
highway connections. This accessibility is necessary 
to maintain and promote industrial development in 
the Region, to increase the tourist trade in the 
Region, and to serve the residents of the Region. 
A number of highway links are important in maintaining 
or improving inter-regional accessibility. 
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Sie al THE-O.EB.W. SKYWAY 
ENE 


As mentioned in other issues, the Q.E.W. 
Skyway is a key link in providing access to the 
Bay Front and Stoney Creek Industrial lands. 
At present this highway link operates at Capacity 
with extended periods of congestion. Plans are now 
underway to provide interim relief by the construction 
of a new arterial road and to provide a long term 
solution by expanding the Q.E.W. The full expansion 
of the canal crossing by either twinning the 
bridge or constructing tunnels is of paramount 
importance in improving access from Hamilton- 
Wentworth industrial areas to Ontario markets. 


Ses O42 HIGHWAY 6 SOUTH 


Highway 6 is the connecting route between 
Hamilton and the planned industrial complex in 
Nanticoke. The Provincial Minister of transportation 
and Communications plans to rebuild Highway 6 on 
a new alignment south of this Region. However, it 
is planned that this traffic remain on the 
existing alignment of Highway 6 through Glanbrook 
and into Hamilton. Highway 6 connects directly 
into the arterial road system in the City of Hamilton, 
necessitating relatively large volumes of through 
traffic to travel on congested roads through areas 
of existing and proposed development. Preliminary 
analysis suggests that a large proportion of 
traffic is destined towards Toronto and a new 
alignment to Highway 6 to Highway 403 would divert 
this traffic away from Hamilton streets. 


Ly age men) HIGHWAY 6 NORTH 


Highway 6 north is operating near capacity 
in’ the peace Nour. ~EXternal Erattic, combined with 
BOC oeeCrAlTTUCc ts Close to the capacity of ‘the 
Clappison Cut between Highway 403 and Highway 5. 
The northern two lane section of this road is also 
near capacity. By the year 2001, the two lane 
section of the road will no longer be sufficient 
and a minimum of four lanes will be required along 
tren tence of the soad. The Clappison Cut will 
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also be beyond capacity and improvements will 
be required between Highway 403 and Highway 5. 


ieeDive forecasts show that a majority 
OE the future: traffic on Highway 6 will be 
through traffic between Highway 401 and Highway 
203 in order «to: accommodate this traffic in a 
safe and efficient manner, it is necessary that 
access to Highway 6 be strictly limited or improve- 
ments be made on a new alignment with controlled 
access. 


ne) GCOGRAPHICAL BARRIERS 


The Hamilton-Wentworth Region contains two 
geographical land forms which strongly influence 
the nature of the transportation system. While 
both the Niagara Escarpment and Hamilton Harbour 
provide many amenities to both industry and 
residents, they also present major constraints to 
the development of an effective transportation 
system. 


Sail THE NIAGARA ESCARPMENT 


The Niagara Escarpment divides the Region into 
two levels separated by an elevation of approxi- 
mately 110 meters. To date, the most significant 
amount of development has taken place below the 


escarpment. However, development in Hamilton, 
Stoney Creek and Ancaster has reached significant 
Proportions in the last few decades. As a result, 


at least. three major access roads have been 
constructed progressively to service the primary 
residential area of Hamilton Mountain with the 
major employment areas located on the lower level. 
These access roads are nownearcapacity. The 
majority of future urban development is planned 
for areas above the escarpment and will create new 
travel demands well: in excess of the existing 
Capacity of these roads. Additional transportation 
capacity must be provided across the escarpment in 
the Hamilton-Stoney Creek area. 


ah 


Development planned in the vicinity of Waterdown 
will increase congestion on the Highway 6 escarp- 
ment crossing north of Highway 403. Road capacities 
in this area may have to be increased and the 
existing capacity of Highway 6 must be protected. 


In the east end of the Region, existing 
mountain access routes are in poor condition and 
must be repaired or rephaced in order to maintain 
a strategic link between the upper and lower 

levels of Stoney Creek. 


Sok 2 HAMILTON HARBOUR 


Hamilton Harbour provides excellent water 
access £oO- Regional residents and. industries buat 
limits ground transportation access to markets 
and municipalities located along the north shore 
of Lake Ontario. Road and rail routes are con- 
centrated on the Beach Strip and the narrow isthmus 
of land located between Hamilton Harbour and 
Cootes Paradise. There currently exists serious 
transportation capacity problems on the Q.E.W. 
at ene beach Strip. im addition, the substantial 
growth planned for downtown Hamilton could create 
Capacity problems on Highway 403. 


3,4 TRAFFIC THROUGH COMMERCIAL AREAS 


Major. concentrations of commercial and retail 
development have traditionally tended to locate 
at the intersection of major transportation routes. 
AS activity in the development increases, traffic 
generated by the development increases and com- 
petition between traffic destined to the develop- 
ment, and through traffic begin to compete for the 
limited amount of xread space available. When 
traffic volumes become large, conflicts between 
traffic movement and abutting land uses begin to 
arise. 
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a Sal DOWNTOWN HAMILTON 


The present road system in Hamilton 
compels a large volume of traffic to travel through 
the downtown area even though neither the trip 
origin or destination is located in the downtown 
area. Four of the six mountain access routes in the 
City of Hamilton force traffic to pass through the 
downtown. The one-way pair of King and Main 
Streets is the only continuous east-west route 
in the lower City. These streets also Carry 2 
substantial volume of traffic through downtown. 
The lack of direct access between the Bay Front 
Industrial Area and Highway 403 results in a large 
volume of trucks travelling through downtown 
Hamilton's downtown. 


Large traffic volumes in the downtown area 
conflict with the pedestrian and commercial 
environment. Traffic impedes attempts to improve 
pedestrian circulation and reduces the quality 
of commercial/retail environment. As the down- 
town area grows, these conflicts will become more 
prevalent unless road improvements are imple- 
mented tO divert some tratfic and to discourage 
the movement of through traffic from the downtown 
area. 


Se tank DOWNTOWN DUNDAS 


The downtown area of Dundas has also developed 
along a transportation route, namely Highway 8 
Uaingestreet). <lrariic congestion in this area iis 
very evident, especially at peak travel times. 
Poain, through trarcic 2S COnSsidered fo.be a major 
eause Of this congestion. A by-pass utilizing 
parallel streets has been suggested as one possible 
solution to congestion. 
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See aoe THE TOWN OF ANCASTER 


In the Town of Ancaster, the commercial area 
has developed along Wilson Street,and the Town 
wishes to establish the atmosphere of a heritage 
Wiiwage. 81O -faca.itace the development Theme, 
they consider it desirable to minimize the amount 
QE traffic not destined to the village area. 

The existing street pattern in the Town funnels 
traffic from the residential areas through the 
commercial area. The present street configuration 
is not consistent with the heritage theme and 
suggestions have been put forward to divert through 
trarfic Erom the downtown area. 


aea4 THE TOWN OF WATERDOWN 


The commercial area of the old Town of 
Waterdown in Flamborough is developed along 
Highway 5 and the Town desires that this area be 
developed as a heritage village. Highway 2 
carries a substantial volume of traffic and 
analysis shows that it will have to be expanded to 
four lanes in the future. The expansion of the 
Highway through the Town is considered to be in 
direct conflict with the establishment of a 
heritage village atmosphere. There have been 
suggestions that the highway should be expanded 
on a new alignment by-passing the old town. 


3,5 TRUCK TRAFFIC 


Heavy industrial development in Hamilton- 
Wentworth contributes substantially to the amount 
of truck traffic in the Region. Major truck move- 
ments are generated from industries in the 
Bay Front Industrial Complex, the Incustrial Park 
in Stoney Creek, Hamilton Harbour and railway 
freight transter facilities. Additional truck 
movements will be generated from planned industrial 
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areas in Stoney Creek, East Hamilton Mountain, 
Ancaster and the airport industrial site. 


Truck traffic is often associated with many 
urban problems including congestion, noise pol- 
lution, air pollution, and health hazards. 
However, adequate accommodation of trucks on the 
Regional Road System is necessary to keep Regional 
industries competitive with those of surrounding 
municipalities, to provide employment for many 
area residents, and to supply the goods and 
services to local businesses and residents. 


Truck routes in the Region attempt to confine 
trucks to specific roads in an effort to minimize 
conflicts with the residential community. 

However, because the majority of arterial roads 
have residential development abutting them,there 
is a number of locations where truck traffic 
conflicts with abutting development. As a result, 
attempts have been made to eliminate certain roads 
from the truck route system. These attempts 

have not always been successful because there are 
NOmalternatavye routes. for trucks Eo use. 


MNnere 1S 7 need Tor action to reduce the 
eontlicts between truck traffic, the roadside 
environment, and other types of traffic. However, 
any solution to this problem must consider the area's 
Sconomy, ehe nature of the trucking industry and 
route requirements for the distribution of goods. 


S78 PEDESTRIAN TRAFFIC 


Pedestrian and vehicle traffic on the same 
right-of-way creates a high potential for 
PORPIIC Sa, IN MOSt eases these COontlicrs can be 
largely overcome by increasing the separation between 
pedestrians and traffic by providing sidewalks, 
Erattic Signals or crossing guards. However, as the 
volume of pedestrians and venicles increase within 
a confined right-of-way, even these techniques do 
not guarantee low potentials for conflict. 
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This problem is most prevalent in the downtown 
area where a high number of pedestrians and 
vehicles are confined to 20.3 m. right-of-way. 

All travel forecasts previously completed have 
indicated that both volumes of vehicles and 
pedestrians are expected to increase Significantly 
in the future. Conflicts can be reduced by reduc- 
ing either one or both of the traffic volumes or 
by increasing the separation of pedestrians from 
vehicles. 


One suggestion has been made in which traffic 
is alleviated on major pedestrian routes by pro- 
viding alternate routes for vehicles Eraveliliug 
through the downtown area. Another suggestion 
would separate the two by providing pedestrian 
malls on one or more major commercial streets 
in the downtown area. The implementation of these 
pedestrian-oriented areas are dependant on being 
able to provide alternative routes for vehicular 
Redveuie ey Cys 


The implementation of the Perimeter Industrial 
Road and the results of the Mountain East/West 
and North/South Corridor Study will have a positive 
SErece if providing alternate routes for traffic 
now passing through the downtown area but are not 
considered sufficient to eliminate it. 


a, URBAN TRANSIT 


Transit now carries approximately eleven 
percent (11%) of the person travel in Hamilton- 
Wentworth, In order to reduce the need for capital= 
intensive road projects and to provide a number of 
social amenities, including an alternative to the 
automobile,an increase in transit usage is desirable. 
Transportation policies in the Regional Official 
Plan are based on the premise that up to 18% of 
person travel will be carried by transit by the 
Veatoec00l, an order to achieve this Leyel of 
Prana LriLcGershiip, 1 wilt be necessary to imp le- 
ment improvements to both the road and transit 
system. 
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Transit is often suggested as the solution 
to all transportation problems with many people 
recommending transit as an alternative to road 
projects. It must be recognized that transit 
provides an efficient means of transportation only 
in certain circumstances and that in some areas 
transit does not provide an efficient mode of 
travel and cannot meet the needs of the EravelLting 
public. 


surface bus transit will provide the majority 
Of transit service up to the turn of the century. 
Buses are required to operate on the road right- 
of-way and require relatively uncongested conditions 
in order to provide service competitive with the 
automobile. 


cree RAPID TRANSIT 


Rapid transit in Hamilton has been investi- 
gated in a number of studies and it has been 
concluded that a rapid transit connection between 
the Hamilton Mountain and downtown Hamilton is the 
fiaSseuprlonicy. WLnitormation in the studies 
suggest “that no sether rapid transit Line will 
be feasible within the planning horizon. The 
mountain rapid transit line must be implemented 
in order to accommodate development in downtown 
Hamilton and to encourage residential development 
On, the Hamilton Mountain. “The timing of the 
facility is dependent on these two areas and on 
the availability of financial aid from other levels 
of government. 
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ai INTER-REGIONAL TRANSIT 


In recent years trends in the demand for and 
the supply of inter-city transit have created a 
number of issues affecting the involvement of 
the Region in providing these services. 


Sis cre CANADA COACH LINES 


the Region has been involved in providing 
inter-city transit service through its ownership 
Opethe. Canada Coach Lines, This transit operation 
was a profit making company until recent years. 
Now increasing competition from other modes of 
transportation have resulted in declining ridership 
and an increasing transit operating deficit. 
Although the Province has promised to subsidize 
this deficit, the Region must examine its involvement 
in providing transit service outside the Regional 
boundary. 


The Canada Coach Lines provides service to 
the rural areas of the Region as well as inter- 
City service. Any changes in inter-city service 
Gmrecel Jia: sectetie seryice received 1f these rural 
areas. 


Teieie Region) ts EO leoneinuev operating he 
Canada Coach Lines it must examine where service 
will be provided and how much of the cost of 
tae service should bepaid tor by the user. 


Sm Ome GO TRANSIT 


GO ™ransit will provide a significant 
proportion Of inter-regional Eransie service into 
Hamilton in the future. At present, GO provides 
bus service between Hamilton and Toronto and 
points between. However, this service is mainly 
Toronto oriented. It will be important in the future 
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that this inter-regional transit service be 
oriented toward Hamilton. 


GO rail service is provided between Hamilton 
and Toronto on a limited basis. There is a vocal 
eOup an Hamilton that feel that full Go rari 
Service is €ssential to Hamilton. The GO rail 
service is a commuter rail service carrying workers 
Brome ene rsuburos to theiy acbs in Toronto. The 
service will always be oriented toward Toronto and 
if full connections between Hamilton and Toronto 
are implemented, it will make jobs, shopping and 
_ sé@rvices in Toronto more accessible to the resi- 

dents of Hamilton. It has been the contention of 
the Hamilton-Wentworth Regional Planning Department 
that this type of service is not desirable for the 
Region. 


ae ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACTS 


The construction and operation of trans- 
portation facilities has impacts on the immediately 
surrounding environment. Whether if is a natural 
or human environment, the construction of a new 
transportation facility provides immediate and long 
term dasrupcions. 


Three transportation facilities planned for 
implementation in Hamilton Wentworth have the 
potential of adversely impacting the natural 
environment. The North-South Freeway, planned 
for construction in the Red Hill Creek Valley, is 
opposed by environmentalists in Ehat 26 will have 
a severe impact on a natural area already surrounded 
by urban development. The Perimeter Industrial 
Road is opposed because it will add fill £6- an 
already polluted Hamilton Harbour. The planned 
interim road improvements on the Beach Strip will 
also require additional fill in the harbour. 


A number of transportation improvements 
could disrupt the human environment, taking homes 
and businesses and increasing traffic through 
urban areas. The improvements into downtown 
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Hamilton designated in the Regional Official Plan, 
will cause disruption to neighbourhoods surrounding 
the downtown. Urbanization of the Hamilton 
Mountain will require the expansion of designated 
arterial roads in that area. Many of these roads 
have abutting strip development that will be 
impacted by the improvements and the effects 
related to increased traffic. The rapid transit 
connection between downtown Hamilton and the 
Hamilton Mountain, will pass through residential 
areas. The Construction and Operation of this 
system will have adverse impacts on those resi- 
dential areas. 
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4,0 DEVELOPMENT PATTERN 


The existing pattern of land use determines, 
Cove giecat extent, the nature and amount of the 
demand on the transportation system. For example, 
the Telerive locations of Major industrial and 
residential areas will affect the pattern of work 
trips between them. This chapter describes the 
existing land use, as well as the distribution 
of Regional population and employment, to promote 
an understanding of the impacts on transportation 
system use. 


As development expands, additional transport- 
ation system capacity will be required to meet 
the increased travel demands. Phase II of this 
study will consider the recommended future 
development pattern and the system improvements 
required to service each new area as it develops. 
A description of the Regional Development Pattern, 
as contained in the Official Plan adopted by 
Regional Councii,is included here to enabic 
comparison with existing development. 


4.1 EXISTING DEVELOPMENT 


Gea SEXTENT OF DEVELOPMENT 


The extent and composition of development 
within the Region is illustrated in Exhibit 4.1. 
The boundary of the urbanized or developed area 
includes all of Hamilton, except for a small 
portion south of Stone Church Road, 
which has yet to be developed. Also contained 
within this boundary are the sections of Dundas 
and Stoney Creek adjacent to Hamilton. Developed 
areas in Ancaster and Waterdown are separated 
from the urban area of Hamilton by open space ; 
corridors. Small towns and villages are scattered 
throughout the remainder of the Region, which 
is otherwise basically rural in nature. 
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THE REGIONAL MUNICIPALITY 
OF HAMILTON - WENTWORTH 


Regional Planning & Development Department 
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PITS AND QUARRIES 


CIVIC AND INSTITUTIONAL 


“i. TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION AND UTILITIES 
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EXHIBIT 4.1 


a EXISTING DEVELOPMENT 
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The location of existing piped services, 
such as trunk watermains and sewers, coincides 
very closely with the extent of the Se SUCH aust S| 
developed areas. Any future extension of these 
Services, in conjunction with new development, 
will result in increased demands for transportation 
services. 


1 a a4 LAND USE PATTERN 


The major types of land use within the 
urbanized area include industrial, commercial, 
residential and institutional uses, as indicated 
sl gk tied gM on I aay Sore 


Industrial concentrations are mainly located 
im ene North of Hamilton, from the harbour to 
Barton Street, and from Wellington Street in the 
west to Woodward Avenue in the east. This area 
contains the major steel production and fabrication 
plants, as well as a wide range of manufacturers 
and other industries. Smaller areas of industrial 
use are found in west Hamilton at Highway 403; in 
east Hamilton at Highway 20 and the QEW; along the 
South Service Road in Stoney Creek; as well as 
scattered throughout Dundas and the remaining 
Municipalities. 


Commercial development is located in several 
major centers and along a number of arterial 
roadways. The downtown of Hamilton, the eastern 
sub-regional center at Highway 20 and Queenston 
Road, and the Centre Mall are all major commercial 
centers. Within Hamilton, other commercial areas 
are found along Main, King, Barton, and Upper 
James Streets, as well as at the intersections of 
major arterials above the Escarpment. In the 
other municipalities, commercial development 1s 
located along the major arterials or provincial 
highways, such as King Street in Dundas and 
Highways 6 and 56 in Glanbrook. 
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The location of existing piped services, 
such as trunk watermains and Sewers, coincides 
very closely with the extent of the existing 
developed areas. Any future extension of these 
Services, in conjunction with new development, 


WLil result in increased demands for transportation 
Services. 


Shaler: LAND USE PATTERN 


. The major types of land use within the 
urbanized area include industrial, commercial, 
residential and institutional uses, as indicated 

inex woe. 4. 1. 


Industrial concentrations are mainly located 
in the north of Hamilton, from the harbour to 
Barton Street, and from Wellington Street in the 
west to Woodward Avenue in the east. This area 
contains the major steel production and fabrication 
plants, as well as a wide range of manufacturers 
and other industries. Smaller areas of industrial 
use are found in west Hamilton at Highway 403; in 
east Hamilton at Highway 20 and the OEW; along the 
South Service Road in Stoney Creek; as well as 
scattered throughout Dundas and the remaining 
municipalities. 


Commercial development is located in several 
major centers and along a number of arterial 
roadways. The downtown of Hamilton, the eastern 
sub-regional center at Highway 20 and Queenston 
Road, and the Centre Mall are all major commercial 
centers. Within Hamilton, other commercial areas 
are found along Main, King, Barton, and Upper 
James Streets, as well as at the intersections of 
major arterials above the Escarpment. In the 
other municipalities, commercial development is 
located along the major arterials or provincial 
highways, such as King Street in Dundas and 
Highways 6 and 56 in Glanbrook. 
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Civic and institutional uses are mainly 
found within the downtown areas, such as the 
Hamilton CBD which contains various government 
and public buildings. Also included in this 
category are hospitals and educational institutions, 
which are scattered throughout the developed area. 
The institutional, industrial and commercial 
facilities which employ or otherwise attract 
aelarge number of trips may be referred to as 
major traffic generators. An understanding of 
these generators 1s important to the planning 
of transportation systems. 


Residential uses are basically located in 
the remainder of the developed area, where the 
above-mentioned types of development are not 
predominant. The residential uses represent the 
largest proportion of land area within the boundary 
of the developed area. 


Lands in Hamilton south of Barton Street, 
including the entire area above the Escarpment, 
ena lands within the urbanized areas. of the 
municipalities of Dundas, Ancaster and Stoney 
Creek, may be considered as primarily resid- 
ential. 


Other land uses identified by Exhibit 4.1 
include transportation, communication and 
utilities; mineral pits and quarries, and 
canttary Landrs Ll operations. These exist 
mainly in the rural areas, which also contain 
uses such as agricultural, woodlots and vacant 
ands. 
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ea eee POPULATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
DISTRIBUTION 


The most recent source of complete pop- 
ulation and employment data by municipality is 
the 1971 census. The amount, and proportion of 
the total which each municipality contributes to 
population and employment is indicated in 
Bites Dates 2h. 


The total population of the Region in. 1971 
was 401,300, of which Hamilton accounted for 
77 percent. The other area municipalities 
represented from ‘three to seven percent of the total, 
with Stoney Creek and Flamborough the highest. 
The employment opportunities totalled 150,900 
jobs, of which 88 percent were located in Hamilton, 
Stoney Creek and Dundas followed with four and three 
percent of total employment, respectively. 


BAHLBLE 45.2 
EXISTING POPULATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
i Bcc clin daa lanl hd 


bY MUNICIPALITY (1971) 


TOTAL TOTAL 
MUNICIPALITY POP. POP. EMPLOY. EMPL. 
MUNICIPALITY POP. POP. EMPLOY. EMPL. 
Flamborough 21,000 5.2 3,400 2e2 
Dundas 18,600 7 4,600 Paes 
Ancaster 7200 27.8 2,000 Lao 
Glanbrook 9,900 2.5 1,500 0.9 
Stoney Creek 27,400 a8 6,900 4.4 
Hamilton 305-200" 77.0 138, 900 88.3 
TOTAL 


REGION £0i5300 100.0) 156,900 VOO:.9 
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This summary of population and employment 
by municipality is convenient for general purposes; 
howéver, more detail is required for analysis 
such as that associated with computer modelling. 
Therefore, the municipalities within the Region 
have been broken down into a total of 135 traffic 
zones, the sizes of which are inversely pro- 
portional to the intensity of development. For 
each of these traffic zones, information is 
available on the population and employment by 
type, such as manufacturing, retail, service and 
Other. A table of this detailed population and 
employment information is contained in Appendix 
D, along with a map of the traffic zone system. 


4.1.4 RECENT TRENDS IN POPULATION 


POm ene per.od from. 9/1) to. Loy7,. trends 
in population growth within the Region have been 
examined. The greatest absolute population growth 
Was experienced in the section of Hamilton east 
Of the Red Hill Creek. Here, population rose 
Prom.¢, 600. to 17,000 during the 6 year period, 
an increase of 116%. Other relatively major 
increases in population occurred on the west 
Hamilton Mountain; the south-east Hamilton 
Mountain; and in Stoney Creek, west of Dewitt 
Road. The average 6-year population increase 
in these areas was 43%. 


The Saltfleet Community also experienced a 
Gonsiderable population increase from 1971 to 
Loy ecOt 2,042 people Ox Livs.. Relatively minor 
increases or decreases in population occurred in 
Flamborough, Dundas, Glanbrook, Ancaster, the 
remainder of Stoney Creek, and the north end and 
downtown of Hamilton. 


Population decreased considerably in the 
areas of Hamilton just north of the Escarpment, 
as well as the north central Hamilton Mountain. 
in these areas, population decreased an average 
Ome 15 Sir 
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In summary, the population has been growing 
fastest in the newly-developing areas of East 
Hamilton, west and south Hamilton Mountain and 
Stoney Creek. The greatest decreases in pop- 
ulation have been experienced in the established 
residential areas of mid-Hamilton. Most of the 
suburban municipalities and the basically non- 
residential areas of Hamilton recorded no 
significant change in population. 


4.2 FUTURE DEVELOPIENT 


The Regional Development Pattern, as con- 
tained in the Hamilton-Wentworth Regional Official 
Plan, represents the projected land use pattern 
Lom ene year 2001. This. Plan, which was.approved 
by Regional Council in September of 1979, is 
presently under review by the Province. The 
land use pattern, population and employment dis- 
EvabuUtLOn, and staging set forth in the Plan are 
expected to guide the expansion of development 
in the Region over the next two decades. 


42 DEVELOPMENT PATTERN 


The distetoucion Of Land “ses within the 
existing development boundary is not projected 
fo change substantially. in some areas there 
will be significant changes in employment and 
population, but the predominant type of land use 
will generally remain constant. However, where 
the boundary of the developed area moves outward, 
the newly developed areas will involve considerable 
changes in land use. 


Development on the Hamilton Mountain will 
extend southward, from the existing limits around 
Limeridge and Stone Church Roads, right up to 
Ghevcity lamits. This will be primarily resi- 
dential and related uses, with some lands in the 
east forming part of the East Mountain Industrial 
Park. Other new residential development 1s pro- 
jected for the Saltfleet Community, up to Highway 20 
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in the east and Highway 53 in the south; north 
Stoney Creek, as far Gast as Pruitiand Road; 
anc=initlling an the residential. areas of Ancaster, 
Dundas and Waterdown. The urban communities of 
Binbrook and Winona will also experience con- 
siderable residential growth. Rural settlement 
areas are designated for the major villages 

and hamlets, with growth in the rural area to 

be largely restricted to these nodes. 


Industrial growth will occur mainly within 
new industrial and business parks. These will 
include the East Mountain Industrial Park, in 
Hamilton and Glanbrook; the Stoney Creek 
industrial lands along the QEW; the Ancaster 
Industrial Park at Highways 2 and 53: Lands ae 
Clappison's Corners and adjacent to Mount Hope 
Airport. A total of 1,620 hectares are to) be 
developed as new industrial lands. Expansion 
within existing industrial areas, suchas those 
at the Hamilton Bayfront, is also anticipated. 


The downtown of Hamilton will continue to 
be the Regional Centre of commercial activity, 
with its role being enhanced by the addition of 
new employment opportunities. Two sub-Regional 
Centres are projected to develop, the first being 
in an existing commercial area at the intersection 
of Highway 20 and Queenston Road in east 
Hamilton. The second such centre Ls planned Tor 
the Hamilton Escarpment, at Limeridge Road and 
Upper Wentworth, where a major mall is being 
buibe. 


A Qioe POPULATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
PROJECTIONS 


The Regional Official Plan contains pro- —— 
jections for the population and employment within 
each municipality in the year 2001. These are 
indicated in Exhibit 4.3. 
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EXHIBIT 4.3 
PROJECTED POPULATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
EEE EEN 


BY MUNICIPALITY (2001) 
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% INCREASE % INCREASE 
TOTAL FROM % TOTAL FROM % 
MUNICIPALITY POPOL. POP. 1972 INCR. EMPLOY. EMPL. ree) yfak INCR. 


Flamborough 26,000 ar 5,000 PSK ots! 6,500 Dee 3), 200 oz 
Dundas 25,000 N55) 6,400 34.4 6,600 Pes 2,000 43.4 
Ancaster 23,000 4.2 7,800 Salar) 7,400 Zid 5,400 270.0 
Glanbrook 14,600 od 4,700 47 <5 7,000 2.4 57, 500 367.0 
Stoney Creek 75,400 Wh 48,000 175.2 29,000 10.0 221700 304.0 
Resnieon 386,000 TOR 2 76,800 Zar OZ 35/715 010 81025 95,000 68.6 
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TOTAL 
REGION 550,000 100.0 148,700 Bio 2901000 VOLO 0 SIS} aL olo) 84.8 


The total population of the Region is planned 
to increase from the 1971 level by 148,700 to 
550,000. The distribution ot this population among 
the six municipalities will remain fairly constant, 
with Hamilton decreasing slightly to 70.2% and 
stoney Creek increasing its share to 13.7%. 

Stoney Creek will experience the largest 
relative increase in population, and Ancaster 
and Glanbrook will also have higher than average 
population increases. 


The Plan projects major increases in employ- 
ment £or the Region to the year 2001. The total 
employment will increase by 133,100 to a total of 
290,000. The greatest relative increases will 
be in the municipalities of Glanbrook. Stoney 
Creek and Ancaster, due to the new industrial 
parks in these areas. Hamilton will have the 
largest absolute increase in jobs, due to the 
expansion of existing employment areas, and will 
continue to represent over 80% of total Regional 
employment. 
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Staging of the new development will basically 
proceed in three stages. More detailed information 
about the staging and anticipated timing of each 
new aspect of the projected development will be 
presented in Phase II of this study. This will 
enable the relating of the increased travel demand 
associated with each development, to the need 
for new transportation facilities. 
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Bau) FACILITIES PLAN EVALUATION METHODOLOGY 


5.1 EVALUATION PROCEDURE 


The evaluation process is completed in four 
stages; the travel demand forecast, transportation 
and land development analysis, technical priori- 
tization and costing of capital works. In addition 
to the evaluation of transportation projects, a 
simple model of land development progression is 
ucilized CO assist in identification of timing 
fOr individual projects. Exhibit 5.1 is a simnpli-= 
fied flow diagram of the evaluation process. 

Travel demand forecasting provides an estimate 

©f the amount and pattern of travel in the future. 
Travel demand forecasts are input to transportation 
and land development analysis to assess the ability 
‘of the transportation system to service demands. 
Relationships between land development and travel 
are examined concurrently to understand why the 
transportation system may not be capable of 
meeting future needs. The priority evaluation 
process identifies the importance of major 
transportation projects in meeting future needs 
related to developing areas or in promoting 

growth of new areas. Costing of major projects 

is completed as input to the capital budget 

process and to determine the impacts of Regional 
financial planning on major capital works. 


ayy TIMING OF REGIONAL GROWTH 


The Regional Development Pattern described 
in section four is to be implemented in three 
stages as decribed in the Official Plan. Exhibit 
5.2 is a reprint of the Staging Plan. The Staging 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT PATTERN 


TRAVEL FORECASTS 


. 


LAND DEVELOPMENT / TRANSPORTATION IMPACTS 


( 


TECHNICAL PRIORITY EVALUATION 


REGIONAL FINANCIAL IMPACTS 
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REGIONAL CAPITAL BUDGET 
PLANNING IMPACTS 


EXHIBIT 5.1: METHODOLOGY OVERVIEW 
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Plan permits development in Urban Policy areas, 
im sequence, based on the following considerations: 


1. providing adequate amounts of serviced land 
to accommodate anticipated growth. 


2. providing services to areas experiencing 
pollueion problens. 


3. providing choice of locations for indust- 
rial expansion. 


4, meeting previous servicing commitments 
by Area Municipalities. 


On the basis of these considerations, design- 
ated development has been separated into three 
stages. Development in each stage is not permitted 
to proceed until 60% of the land in the previous 
stage has developed. The staging of development 
as depicted in the Official Plan is related to 
nastorical trends, with no cdefinite mdircation 
as to the progression of development within 
specific areas, and no indication as to when 
development is anticipated to occur. 


Fase ad A SIMPLE MODEL OF REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRESSION 


The planning of transportation services 
“equines a Significant amount. of lead time in 
order to complete the design process and the 
approval process. For this reason it is import- 
ant to anticipate development in order to establish 
the timing of major transportation projects. A 
simple model of Regional Development Progression 
with respect to time is therefore necessary Ea 
priority evaluation with respect to time 1s to 
be completed. 
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Exhibit 5.3 hypothetically indicates how 
land development is expected to proceed in the 
puture. The sate of growth is obtained by dividing 
the population growth by the number of years 
between 1979 and the desired time period. Land 
development within Stage I is characterized by 
relatively slow growth during the start-up period, 
as shown in the portion of the curve having a 
relatively small slope. As time progresses the 
momentum for land development increases, as does 
the slope of the curve. The maximum rate of 
development occurs where the slope of the curve 
is the steepest. Once most of the development 
is completed the rate of development again 
decreases until a stable population is reached 


and no further growth occurs. Upon the completion 
of 60% of Stage I, land development in Stage II 
Can be 2nttiated, «Similarly Stace I11 can, be 


started when 60% of Stage II is complete. The 
rate of overall Regional development at any time 
is shown by the slope of the left-most curve. 

The rate of development at any time is therefore 
obtained by subtracting the growth rate of other 
stages from the total Regional growth rate. The 
vertical distance between curves indicates the 
amount of growth at specific points in time. In 
this graph land development is represented by 
the growth in population. 


For the more detailed analysis required for 
specific transportation projects, the Region has 
been divided into 30 Development Areas utilizing 
Regional Planning Division boundaries , Growth 


2) 


eurves Similar to the one shown in Exhibait- 5.3 are 
developed for all of the areas designated for 
Sroniticant increasés,.1n sopulation or employment. 
Growth curves for Gach of the Development Areas are 
then accumulated in each stage. The sum of the 
growth curves, however, is constrained by the total 
growth curve for each stage of development as shown 
in Exhibit 5.4. Development Areas are shown in 

ier cia td alk oaees ame Be 


% GROWTH 
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The shape of each of the curves is calib- 
Paced Utilizing the 5 year capital budget for 
servicing, historical trends in Regional 
development and the long term desirability of 
developing specific areas relative to all others. 
None of the curves developed are intended to be 
inflexible in nature and so must be reviewed 
from time to time as the development environment 
within the Region changes. Careful monitoring 
of growth curves must be encouraged in order to 
determine the effects of changing conditions in 
the fucure:. 


5.3 THE TRAVEL DEMAND FORECAST 


Travel demand forecasting is a process in 
which interrelationships between land use 
development and the transportation demands are 
simulated mathematically, to assist in identifying 
transportation deficiencies that can be expected 
to occur as development proceeds in the future. 
Previous transportation studies in Hamilton- 
Wentworth have developed travel demand forecasting 
techniques and have identified possible road 
network deficiencies associated with future urban 
development. The travel forecasts used: in pins 
study consider in detail the impacts of the Regional 
Development Pattern on traffic volumes and transit 
ridership. The travel forecast must be of sut= 
ficient detail to aid in decisions on alternative 
road and transit solutions to future problems and 
on the timing and priority of these solutions. 


Travel demand information is developed util- 
izing the Regional Planning Department simulation 
model. The model was originally developed to 
assist in the evaluation of the Regional Transporta- 
tion System performance as impacted by alternative 
land development senarios. The model has been . 
used in a number of transportation studies including 
the Rapid Transit Corridor Study, the Perimeter 
Industrial Road Study, the Burlington Street Hast 
Seay, tale Hamilton-Oakville Transit Study and the 
Mountain East-West and North-South Corridor Study. 


YH 
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Sola THE REGIONAL MODEL 


The principal focus of the travel demand 
Simulation is aimed at developing reliable esti- 
mates of travel within the Region of Hamilton- 
Wentworth. ~— In addition, the commuting patterns 
between Hamilton and Burlington dictate the 
inclusion of Burlington as an integral part of 
the detailed analysis. Travel across the 
Regional boundary has also been included to 
provide estimates of the total volume of 
wetatetc Utilizing Regional transportation faci— 
Haties, The volume of truck traffic on the 
road system is also estimated in the forecast 
process. 


Axcomplete description of the transportation 
model and its development is available in the 
Regional Official Plan Transportation Substudy 
Reports prepared by the Regional Planning 
Department. The travel demand forecast model 
was first developed in 1974. The model has 
been supplemented by applying estimates of travel 
characteristic variation that will occur over 
time and in response to changes in land use 
activities and other factors affecting travel 
behaviour. The model estimates 2001 p.m. peak 
hour travel demands for person trips and vehicle 
Pratiac. As shown in Exhibit 5.6 the modelling 
process has two basic components. The internal 
component, which forecasts travel starting and 
ending within the Region, is developed in three 
steps: trip generation, trip distribution. and 
modal split. The external component, which 
forecasts travel across the Regional boundary 
is determined separately. 
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ary | TRIP GENERATION 


Trip generation utilizes p.m. peak hour 
base year travel characteristics, as observed in 
the 1974 Travel Characteristics Study, to estimate 
the number of person trips that will be produced by 
and attracted to small geographical areas called 
traffic zones. Trip generation is related to 
population, employment, dwelling units and density 
of development. The number and location of future 
Joos and residential opportunities are forecasted for 
the development pattern on the basis of the 
traffic zones. The number of trips produced and 
attracted by each zone is then calculated for two 
trip purposes based on the established relationships. 
A detailed description of trip generation is 
presented in Regional Official Plan Substudy 
Report. 3. 


yew g 4 INTERNAL TRIP DISTRIBUTION 


Tre dastribution of trips uses a <gqravity 
distribution formula to calculate the trips made 
between pairs of traffic zones. Travel between 
traffic zones is considered to be dependant on 
the number of trips generated in one Zone, the 
number Of trips attracted to the other zone and 
the time of travel between the two zones, The 
Gravity distribution is completed for both home 
based work trips and home based other trips. 
Trips having neither end located at the home end 
Are Calculatea by a factoring process at the 
ena of the distribution process, 


The distribution process produces a matrix 
of numbers called an origin-destination table 
(O.D. table). Each entry in the matrix represents 
the number of trips between any two traffic zones 
in the study area. The sum of each row in the 
matrix represents the total Crips originating 
from that zone. The sum of the columns in the 
matrix represent the total trips destined to 
that zone, The sum of all the rows or all the 
columns represents the sum of all trips made. 
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Origin-destination tables can be produced 
fOr person. trips by trip Purpose for both the auto 
mode and transit mode of travel. oO.D. tables can 
also be produced for vehicles. The tables are 
produced at the traffic zone level (174 zones) or 
summarized to the planning division level (38 plan- 
Mangrdivisions) . 


Origin-destination tables provide details on 
the logic of traffic flows. However the tables 
are principally used to analyze the impact of 
new development areas and to investigate the 
Pocential for transit. 


Deron | a3 MODAL SPLIT 


The separation of trip makers into those using 
the auto and those using the transit mode is called 
modal split. This technique has been developed 
from observing the existing proportion of transit 
uses and determining desireable yet feasable levels 
Ofetransit ridership for the future. “Calculations 
of modal split parameters are based on the differ- 
ences in travel times between zones for autos and 
transit, the location of zones relative to the 
central business district, the trip purpose and 
feasible levels of transit service. 


The modal split process produt¢es origin- 
destination tables of transit person trips. An 
origin-destination table of vehicle trips is 
Galculated by subtracting transit trips irom 
total trips and applying an auto occupancy factor. 


oe ne aes EXTERNAL -TRAVEL 


Pxternal travel was determined from a public 
survey of vehicles crossing the Regional Boundary. 
An O.D. table was created representing the current 
Gravel patterns. 


the base year O.D. table was expanded to represent 


Using a Fratar factoring technique, 
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2001 conditions. A new 0.D. table was created on 
the basis of land development between base year 

data and horizon year data. External 0.D. tables 
compatible with internal 0.D. tables were created 
and added to the relevant tables produced in the 

internal trip distribution,to produce 0.D. tables 
containing forecasts of all travel in the Region. 


Sa ow aco TRIP ASSIGNMENT 


The trip assignment simulates the flow of 
travel on the road network in the Region. Routes 
WELlized in making a trip are determined by finding 
the minimum travel times between origin and destination 


zones. Once the least time route is found, all trips 
between the zones are assigned to roads along the 
path. When more than one origin-destination pair 


utilize a common segment of the individual paths; 
the volume on that section is accumulated. 


A similar calculation is completed for assigning 
PIleOmOb Le traftic, transit person travel and 
total person travel to the relevant road or transit 
network. 


Resignments for the Facilities Plan are 
eompleted tor 2001 p.m, peak hour for total person 
teave! to the relevant road or transit network. 


Existing observed 24 hour vehicle volumes (AADT's) 
and observed peak hour volumes, (DEV's)as collected by 
the Engineering Department, are compared with forecast 
volumes to ensure that the forecasted volumes are 


reasonable. 
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Biota G SCREENLINE SUMMARIES 


Screenline summaries can be compiled for vehicle 
trips, transit trips or person trips. The summaries are 
produced for p.m. peak hour conditions by direction, 
and can easily be compared to measures of existing 
Capacities across the screenline. The screenline 
summaries also provide a quick check on the logic 
and reliability of traffic assignments by comparing 
future traffic projections with existing trarric 
conditions. The need for transportation improvements 
is identified by comparing screenline summaries of 
projections to screenline capacities. 


The evaluation of screenlines is aided by the 
production of select link tables once the assignment 
is complete. A select link table is an origin- 
destination table that includes only those trips 
assigned to a specific road or a specific Group Oc 
roads. 


Select link tables are used to determine 
the origins and destinations of traffic crossing 
a screenline. If the analysis shows a future 
transportation deficiency on the screenline, the 
select link table can identify the points of 
Cor gin and destination of all traffic crossing 
the screenline. This information can be readily 
used to analyZe: 


a) the type of improvements that will 
solve the problem 


vi) the potential for transit 
a) the desirable orientation of transit 
iv) future development associated with the 


deficiency, and the impact of new 
development areas 


v) the potential timing of the deficiency. 
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Sno ye CHECKS AND ADJUSTMENTS 


. The model has been calibrated and validated 
against base year traffic conditions. Regional 
Official Plan Substudy Report 2 provides details 
on the’ validation process. 


ine forecasts of future traffic are compared 
EOnotner Cata “sources to check their validity. 
Daese checks €nsure that future traffic forecasts 
are logical and take into account all factors 
Piateoan arctecuetratiac fhow. 


One validity check is to compare forecasted 
and existing traffic flows at a screenline level. 
| Any major changes in traffic patterns would warrant 
further investigation. 


Another check uses select link tables of 
traffic crossing screenlines to identify the 
Oniginsand destination of all traffic, This 
table easily identifies growth areas that will 
affect traffic flows on the screenline. If this 
check reveals traffic for origin-destination 
Pairs that should not logically be assigned to 
the screenline, the traffic assignment model 
can be adjusted or traffic volumes can be manually 
adjusted. 


A number of new roads are assumed to be 
a part of the road system by the end of the 
planning period. These include the Perimeter 
Industrial Road and the Mountain East-West and 
North-South Roadway. Select links on these road 
links identify the origins and destinations of 
traffic diverted to these facilities. These 
can be analyzed and manipulated manually. The 
identification of diverted traffic allows an 
evaluation of transportation systems impacts 
if these facilities are not built. 
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2.4 — TRANSPORTATION AND LAND DEVELOPMENT 
ANALYSIS 


The purpose of the evaluation PECCESs. 2s#to 
identify areas in the road network and transit 
services where continued urban growth will generate 
travel demands in excess of existing Capacity . 
Where this condition is shown to prevail, a range 
of possible solutions capable of satisfying demands 
are established. 


The evaluation of travel demands and capacities 
is completed for both vehicle traffic and total 
persons in order to provide a framework for com- 
bining road and transit-oriented solutions. Road- 
oriented and transit-oriented solutions in specific 
problem areas are traded off at two points in the 
process. In examining existing system capacity, 
optimization of the existing road system is given 
priority. The road-oriented optimization process 
consists of implementing low-cost improvements to the 
existing road network to alleviate congestion. New 
road connections are not considered in this analysis. 
In optimizing future combinations of road and 
transit services, transit-oriented solutions are 
given firStopriority and major nmoad-oriented 
solutions are evaluated only for travel demands 
which cannot be accomodated by transit improvements. 


This approach to systems planning maximizes 
utilization of the existing road system and mini- 
mizes consideration cf major road network expansion. 


Bato | THE EVALUATION PROCESS 


Checked and verified 0.D. tables for special 
screenlines and corridors, as described in the travel 
demand forecast methodology, represent 2001 p.m. 
peak hour operating conditions. Future population 
and employment allocations forming the basis of the 
tables are described in the Regional Official Plan. 
The systems evaluation and solution generation 1s 
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completed in three steps: 1) Capacity Evaluation 
and Improvement Requirements; 2) Land Development/ 
Transportation Impact Assessment; and 3) Deficiency 


Characteristics and Timing. A general description 
of the three steps is shown in Fxhibit 5.7. A 
detailed work flow diagram is provided in Appendix Ff, 


Oa e CAPACITY EVALUATION AND IMPROVEMENT 
REQUIREMENTS 


AS shown-in block 1 of Exhibit! 5.7,’ the 
existing and forecasted travel demands are compared 
with screenline capacities. Transportation servicing 
deficiencies are identified where the 2001 fore- 
casted travel volumes exceed the ability of the 
transportation system to service that volume. 

Where problem areas in the transportation system 
have been identified, a step-wise approach to 
developing options aimed at solving the problem is 
prepared. 


Travel demand volumes are prepared for person 
travel by auto, person travel by transit and 
vehicle travel in order to make the analysis 
process sensitive to varying amounts of transit 
usage. The capacity of the transportation system, 
however, is primarily dependant on the ability of 
the road system to service demand at various levels 
Of transit service. The reason for this 1s that a 
wide range in the level of transit can be provided 
over a relatively short period of time. For 
example, additional buses can be quickly added to 
specific bus routes, or headways can be decresed 
as demand increases. While variable transit 
Service is easily incorporated “into the analy- 
Pqcal process, there is no easy way of determining 
Wdtamate transit capacity. 


For the reasons stated above, capacity in 
the transportation system is expressed as a Toatvey 
capacity at various levels of transit usage. Year 
2001 travel volumes are compared with existing 
Capacities to determine the volume+to-capacity 
(V/C) ratio both with and without the improvements 
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recommended in the Perimeter Industrial Road 
Study and the Mountain-East-West and North- 
South Corridor Study. Wherever the screenline 
volumes allow the road system to Operate a Level 
Of Service E* or better, no improvements are 
identified. For these conditions the We Paco 
must be less than one. Wherever the V/EC Latico 
us) greater than one, a deficiency in the trans- 
portation system occurs and a step-wise approach 
for identifying the various types of solutions 
is completed. 


Exhibit 5.8 indicates the decision process 
for identifying the types of solutions capable 
of eliminating transportation deficiencies. In 
this approach, if the existing capacity is exceeded, 
at first only low cost capacity improvements are 
considered. Low cost capacity improvements include 
an evaluation of intersection improvements, 
removal of obstractions, minor realignment, removal 
©f truck traffic or other transportation system 
Management options. At the same time, low cost 
transit improvements can be evaluated to identify 
potential changes in the level of transit service. 


If year 2001 volumes exceed the capacity 
after low cost improvements have been considered, 
then the feasibility of capital intensive transit 
improvements are given first priority in further 
analysis. Feasible levels of modal split are 
identified for each screenline on the basis of 
trip end locations for both existing and future 
conditions. The potential for a major increase 
in the amount of fixed route bus service is deter- 
mined. Wherever transit demands are sufficiently 
High,the potential for special transit services 
Will be evaluated. Special transit service 
may include express bus service on exclusive bus 
lanes, intermediate capacity transit systems or 
other means for providing significant increases 


* Level of Service E capacity calculations permit 
the maximum congestion normally tolerated by 
urban. traffic. analysts. 
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Piet ans thcapacity. 


It is*only after the investigation of capital 
intensive transit solutions has proven them not 

to be feasible,or if there remains a residual 
deficiency in an area having a capital intensive 
transit solution,than additional consideration is 
given to the road mode of travel. Road require- 
ments are then determined. Capital intensive 

toad projects include the consideration of: 


a) the major reconstruction of existing roads 


b) the Construction of new roads. 


In summary, development of the V/C ratios 
proceed in the following manner: 


a) 1978 vehicle volume vs. 1978 vehicle 
capacity 

b) 2001 vehicle volume vs. 1978 vehicle 
capacity with existing percent transit 
usage 

c) 2001 vehicle volume with improved transit 


usage vs. 1978 vehicle capacity with low 
cost road improvements 


dad) 2001 vehicle volume with major increase 
in transit usage vs. 1978 vehicle capacity 
with low cost road improvements 


e) 2001 vehicle volume with major increase in 
transit usage vs. 1978 vehicle capacity 
with major road improvements. 


Bit eo LAND DEVELOPMENT AND TRANSPORTATION 
IMPACTS 


As shown in Block 2 of Exhibit 5.7, the 
land development and transportation impact assess- 
ment identifies the interrelationships between 
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growth in travel crossing a screenline and growth 
in urban activities of developing areas both 
within the Region and surrounding areas. Five 
primary inputs are: 


a) 1978 traffic volumes by screenline 

b) 1979 transit ridership by screenline 

c) forecasted 2001 person travel by 
screenline 


d) forecasted 2001 person travel by 
screenline by mode of travel 


e) the detailed timing estimate of Regional 
Growth as described in Section 5.2.1. 


BOEMoehe growth in, total person trips and the 
growth in total traffic are determined by sub- 
tracting relevant 1979 volumes from 2001 volumes. 
Once the amount of growth is known, the develop- 
Ment wareas contributing to growth are identified 
by examining 2001 select link tables (origin- 
destination tables for each screenline). Growth 
areas are determined by isolating lands proposed 
for full urban development in 2001. Travel demand 
Growth as then classified on a district by district 
basis until 100% of the growth has been related 

to development in specific areas. 


This step of the analysis also identities the 
amount and source of travel increases according to 
geographical area. As shown in Exhibit 5.9, both 
the amount and source of person trips and traffic 
related to existing demand and growth from each 
development area is considered. This example for 
a representative screenline, shows that the most 
significant increase in travel at that screenline 
can be attributed to growth on Hamilton Mountain 
and in the Saltfleet Community. 


Development outside of the Region or develop- 
ment in other parts of the Region which do not sing- 
ularly contribute to scréenline growth has been totalled 
because the combined effect on this screenline is sign- 
ificant. This type of growth has been classified as 


"OTHER" in the Exhibit. 
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The Staging Plan is utilized to define the 
Lime period in. which development is anticipated 
=o occur. Areas designated to develop at urban 
densities have major impacts on the Liming «of 
growth on screenlines, Exhibit 5.10 il?ustrates 
the growth curves for a Sample screenline. The 
time period in which land development is anti- 
cipated to occur is related to the timing of 
periods of rapid growth in travel at screenlines. 
In this hypothetical example, periods of major 
growth in travel demands occur in the immediate 
future when major expansion occurs in development 
area 30 and again later when major development 
takes place in development area 28. Screenline 
growth taking place outside of these time periods 
is the result of growth in areas which Singularly 
have little affect on screenline growth but which 
collectively can amount to a significant portion 
of the total growth. 


Also shown in Exhibit 5.10 are the capacities 
of each screenline for both the existing conditions 
and various levels of improvement. Capacity at the 
screenline is exceeded when the growth curve of 
traffic volumes intersects the constant capacity. 
If there is no intersection of traffic volume 
curves and capacity, then capacity is not exceeded. 
The hypothetical example shows low cost 
improvement capacity will be exceeded during the 
planning period. 


In addition, an average annual compound growth 
rate is calculated for the time period between 
1979 and 2001. The average growth rate is used 
tO compare existing growth rates, as determined 
from historical trends, with future growth rates 
estimated in this study. 


The analysis of screenline growth is completed 
for all Screenlines where potential capacity 
deticiencies are anticipated to occur, 


Particular emphasis is placed on the capacity 
deficiencies identified in the Regional Official 
Plan Substudy Report 4. The results of the Peri- 
meter Industrial Road and the Mountain East-West and 
North-South Corridor Study are also included in the 
analysis of screenline growth. 
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9.4.4 DEFICIENCY TIMING AND CHARACTER- 
PShes 


This step of the evaluation process identi- 
fies the time period in which road and transit 
System deficiencies are expected to occur and 
the relationship of Regional growth to deficiencies. 
Inputs include the travel volumes, travel patterns, 


capacity of screenlines and development timing. 


Exhibit 5.11 indicates the ability of the 
transportation system to serve projected growth in 
development. By knowing the year in which severe 
congestion is anticipated to occur, it is possible 
to determine the amount of serviceable development 
(by reading up from the screenline capacity levels). 
The top graph shows that four development areas 
Significantly contribute to growth on the screenline 
i question. and that none of the four areas can 
develop to 100% of their full potential before 
severe congestion is experienced at the screenline. 
Development in area 30 proceeds in two stages 
with the first stage going to 100% completion. 
HOWeVeT, severe congestion occurs at the screenline 
before the second stage commences. Development 
Areas 28 and 13 are approximately 40% and 90% 
completed before congestion occurs and develop- 
ment in area 25 is not started before severe 
congestion occurs at the screenline. 


Thus far in the systems evaluation, trans- 
portation impacts at each screenline have been 
identified as a result of land development. 
However, without adequate transportation faci- 
iities to provide service to areas cf potential 
urban development there may be no demand for 
that development. That is, development of some 
areas may be slow unless adequate transportation 
facilities are already in place to promote the 
development. For this reason it 1s necessary 
to identify the impacts each development has 
at all screenlines affected by growth in that 
development area. Exhibit 5.12 illustrates the 
format for a table in which the transportation 
requirements are identified according to urban 
development areas. Other information in the ; 
table identified the amount of service required, and 
the portion of the total requirement for 
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3495 vehicles to screenline out of 3883 additional 
vehicles above 1979 traffic. This amounts to 
90% of the total growth in traffic between 1979 


ana 2001 


~100-.° 


improvements at screenline locations. 


5.2 PRIORITY EVALUATION 


_ The priority evaluation establishes the order 
Of importance of number of transportation projects 
according to relevant criteria. The purpose of the 
technical priority process is to establish the order of 
transportation needs and transportation 
servicing requirements for urban development. 
This evaluation establishes the magnitude of 
importance of single projects, relative to all 
ether projects, and guidelines indicating when 
specific projects are required. While the 
Principle focus of the evaluation develops 
priorities on the basis of needs resulting from 
transportation requirements, this process is 
compatible with a decision making process 
wherein transportation projects may be imple- 
mented early to promote development. Such 
decisions however are beyond the scope of this 
project 


Whereas this evaluation identifies in broad 
terms the priorities for transportation projects, 
feasibility and functional planning studies may 
be necessary to develop projects in greater detail. 
Other factors affecting transportation priorities 
are more appropriately input at other stages 
in the planning process, or as direct input into 
the capital budget process. 
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Vlei TECHNICAL PRIORITY EVALUATION 


Exhibit 5.13 illustrates the process for 
deriving technical priorities. In this process 
three factors have been identified to assist An 
developing the importance of one transportation 
project relative to all others. The first factor 
identifies the importance of developing lands 
served by transportation facilities relative 
to all Regional Growth. The second factor design- 
ates the importance of the inter relationships 
between land development and the transportation 
system. The third factor identifies the import- 
ence of the project itself in Optimizing Erans= 
portation system performance. These factors 
are represented by measurable quantities. Each 
of the measurable quantities is calculated for 
all projects and summarized to provide an 
indication of the importance of each project. 
Project priorities are determined by adding 
the influence of development timing. Further 
explanation of the factors is presented in the 
Volume II Report. 


Dis Ohace PRIORITY PRESENTATION AND 
PREXISL ELLY 


Exhibit 5.14 illustrates the results of 
the evaluation process and identifies how 
plexabaii ty in priority timing is achieved ter 
five hypothetical transportation requirements. 
The; bar Charts show projects A, B, CC, D and z 
are required to support the Recommended Develop- 
ment Pattern. The height of the bars indicates 
the final project importance relative to all 
other projects. The sum of the heights of all 
the bars equals one. The location of the bars 
eleng the Horizontal axis indicates the year in 
which transportation projects should be in place, 
as indicated by the early start and late start 
times. The early start time identi-ies the 
the date at which critical deficiencies will 
Gecur in the system, given present operating 
conditions. The late start date identifies 
ne cate at which critical deficiencies wiit eccir 
with low cost systems impr: 


7 


prior to the early start aat 
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EXHIBIT 5.13: DERIVATION OF TECHNICAL PRIORITIES 
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Flexibility in project timing, without 
affecting project importance, is achieved because major 
projects may be implemented at any time between 
the early and late start dates. The advantages 
of this approach may be illustrated by considering 
the priorities for Projects B and C. 


painece project: C has a higher Or Morikeys wich 
respect to urban land development and transporta- 
tion system requirements, Project C must be initiated 
withen the limits of the time defined by Cy and C9 
Project B may be started either before or after 
Poojece. — but must be anitiated within the limits 
astined@ by Bi and B> This flexibility in priority 
ranking provides a range or time frame, in which 
projects may be started, and permits the evaluation 
Of projects with respect to other priority ranking 
systems without significantly altering the technical 
Priorities. “Four possible combinations for starting 
Projects B and C are listed below. 


PEOVeCecc Project ‘C 
Start Time Start Time 
ae met 
=>) a 
Bo C. 
By Cc, 


The range of start times is determined in the 
evaluation phase of the Facilities Plan. Late start 
times indicate the date at which unacceptable 
levels of congestion will occur even if a number 
of low cost transportation improvements are made. 
These improvements are aimed at delaying congestion 
for as long as possible, but will not normally 
satisfy the long term travel demands. 


Sie 


Caconcs APPLICATION OF PRIORITY EVALUATION 


Exhibit 5.14 indicates the year in which 
deficiencies are anticipated to occur with or 
without low cost transportation Projects. As 
such any further study, design and construction 
should be completed so that systems improvements 
become operational in the year indicated. The 
intent of low cost improvements is to provide 
a mechanism for delaying the initiation of major 
capital spendina on the transportation system 
projects. For this reason the low cost improve- 
ment may not be necessary if a major project. 
servicing similar needs is constructed. 


The decision to implement transportation 
projects prior to the time indicated in Phase II, 
can be made for a variety of reasons not discussed 
here. Other reasons for implementing low cost 
or capital intensive projects may be public 
Satety, the promotion of special lands or any of a 


number of reasons. 


5.6 THE COSTING EVALUATION 


The costing evaluation for transportation 
projects is intended to provide "order of magnitude” 
costs associated with transportation capital works. 
The estimates are not utilized in the evaluation 
of priorities because their inclusion would tend 
to distort the importance of projects relative to the 
overall transportation system operational character- 
Meeics., Costs identified in the Capital Facilities 
Plan are subject to change depending on the results 
of detailed feasibility and functional design 
studies, but may assist in the capital budget 
planning process. 
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oes COST DEVELOPMENT ASSUMPTIONS 


Costing of transportation projects in the 


Facilities Plan utilizes techniques which attempt 


to approximate cost figures. In completing this 
task a number of costing assumptions are made. 
These assumptions are listed below: 


a) all costs are calculated in 1979 dollars 


bi -tinancing Costs. of projects have not 
been evaluated 


c) capital costs of transit improvements 
utilizing bus transit alternatives have 
not been included (i.e. operational 
costs of transit service have not been 
included where road oriented solutions 
have been traded off) 


a) etfects of project life, and capital 
recovery have not been included. 


In essence, only the capital costs of con- 
struction and property acquisition have been 
included in this study. 


Where functional design studies have been 
completed for special projects such as the 
Perimeter Industrial Road, cost information 
previously developed has been updated. 


5.6.4 COSTING PROCEDURE 


Project costs are prepared for all projects 
identified in the Facilities Plan necessary to 
support the Regional Development Pattern. 


— 
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The Plan identifies a number of road and 
transit requirements which require intergovern- 
mental cooperation between the Province and the 
Region. Where applicable, the project costs 
are disaggregated into Regional costs and 
Provincial costs, 


Functional design and feasibility studies 
have been completed for a number of transportation 
requirements within the past few years. These 
include: the Perimeter Industrial Road Study, 
the Burlington Street East Study, the Rapue, Drarns it 
Corridor Study and the Mountain East-West and North- 
South Corridor Study. Cost estimates for the 
capital cost of construction and the acquisition 
of property will be updated for those studies, 
using Statistics Canada's Industry Price Index, 
if completed more than one year ago. 


Unie Costs for road construction represent 
Ministry Of Transportation and Communications, 
igo bench Mark Costs’ for the Regional Municipality 
of Hamilton-Wentworth. Bench mark costs for road 
projects are shown in Appendix F. 


The capital cost of expanding fixed route 
bus service has not been included in the cost 
estimates because the cost of transit vehicles 
have not been prepared as input to the Capital 
Budget Planning Process. Cost estimates developed 
an wie Rapid Transit Property Corridor Study are 
up-dated in the Facilities Plan to obtain the 
necessary capital costs for special transit 
services. These costs are modified where necessary 
to accommodate the effects of changes in terrain, 
soil conditions, and other engineering factors 
which contribute to the unit costing. 


Average property costs are determined for 
residential and non-residential properties. 
Residential properties are further separated . 
into detached, semi-detached and multiple family 
properties. Average costs for these properties 
are obtained by determining the average cost per 
square foot for all properties of that type sold 
in Hamilton-Wentworth in 1979. 
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APPENDIX A 
PLANNED ROADWAY IMPROVEMENTS 
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PLANNED ROADWAY IMPROVEMENTS 
—_——— eS 


SECTION 
(LOCATION) 
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“a/South 
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(cland Rd. 
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PLANNED ROADWAY IMPROVEMENTS 
ene EN LS 


Hwy. 403 (Ancaster) 
Q.E.W. (Hamilton) 


AG Upper Ottawa 
At Upper Sherman 


Barton St. - Hwy.8 


King St. - ‘CNR/TH&B 
Rail Crossing . 


IMPROVEMENT 


Land acquisition 


Reconstruct; 
Channelize 


Reconstruct; 
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tial widening 
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APPENDIX B 
SCREENLINE ANALYSIS 


Bl. SCREENLINE DESCRIPTIONS. 


Ba. DetaAleeD CAPACITY CALCULATIONS. 
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SCREENLINE DESCRIPTIONS 
St tL LOND 


a em ene 


SL 
NO. 


LOCATION 


MAJOR ROADS CROSSING 


eee an - 


a 


ze. 


Lae 


14. 


25. 


East Regional limits, north 
of Escarpment. 


East Regional limits, south 
of Escarpment. 


South Regional Limits with 
Haldimand-Norfolk. 
South-west Regional Limits 


with Brant. 


North Regional Limits with 
Waterloo & Wellington. 


North-East Regional Limits 
with Halton. 
South Regional limits with 


Halton, at escarpment. 


Hwy. 6 from escarpment to 
Harbour. 


BecakL pment [rom Hwy. 6 to 
Hwy. 99, north of Dundas. 


Wy. cas HWY. 99 to Hwy. 2; 
Hwy; cyoo co Hamilton. 


Bouti Hamilton City Limits. 


Hwy. 53-Hamilton to Hwy. 
20? north to escarpment. 


West Hamilton City 
limits above escarp. 


East Hamilton City 
limits above escarpment. 


Hamilton Escarpment: 
Hwy. 403 to Jolley Cut. 


Q.E.W.; Highway 8 


Hwy. 20; Ridge Rd.; Mud St; 
Binbrook Road. 


Hwys. 56 & 6; Blackheath 
Rd.; Tyneside Rd.; 
Carluke Rad. 


Ewys. 2, 99, & 5; Jersey- 
ville Road, 


HWYS.60;- 97, 52 & 6. 


Hwy. 5; Campbellville Rd.; 
Carlisle Rd.;: Parkside 
Drive. 


Hwy. 6; Waterdown Road. 


Hwys. 403 and 2; York 
Road. 


Hwy. 8; Sydenham Rd.; 
Valley Road. 


Hwys. 99 & 27; Jersey Rd; 
Fiddler's Green Rd.; 
Southcote Road. 


Hwy. 6; Miles Rd.; Nebo 
Rds Teiniey Chuger hd. 
Glancaster Rd. 


Hwys. 20 & 56; Fletchers 
2d.; Mud Street. 


Hwy. 53; Mohawk Rd. 


/ 
Hwy. 53; Stone Church 
Ra.: Mud Street. 


Bectet. De. 


James Mtn. 
Rad.; Claremont Access; 


Jolley Cur. 


hs 


os 


eo, 
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PS 


25% 
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25s 


ASS 


syle 


2. 


LOCATION 


Hamilton Escarpment: 
Sherman Cut to Hwy. 20 


Stoney Creek Escarpment 


Hwy. 403: Harbour to 
Escarpment 


Wentworth St.: 
to Escarpment. 


Harbour 


Red Hill Creek Escarp- 
ment to Harbour. 


CNR (N. of Barton) : 
Harbour to Wentworth 
Scie 


CNR (N. of Barton): 
Wentworth St. to Red 
Hii Creek. 


CNR (N. of Barton): 
Red ull Cr. £0 
Regional limits. 
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Punbsington, Limits 
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Sulpher Springs Rd. 
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Limits. 
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DETAILED CAPACITY CALCULATIONS 
rrr re ee 


Notes: 


t) The capacity and volume information in the following 
table is provided for the peak direction of travel 


in the pm. pke hr. f0r rural SL"s: and for both 
Parecttons in the urban area. 


2) Capacities and volumes provided are those which are 
governing on the roadway in the VICIN2ty Of (the Si, 
That is, the lowest capacity and the highest 
volume, within about 1 km. of the actual SL are 
given. 


Sources: 


me Capacities 


| a) -Urban SL's and Regional Roads - Regional Engineer- 
ing 1978 appraisal sheets. 
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APPENDIX C 
APPRAISAL OF PAST STUDIES 
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Pe oloLremo SLUDIES (CON'D) 


B) 


Hamilton Transportation Strategy Study 


Conclusions 


General evaluation of several strategies, based on 


social, environmental, economic and transportation 
impacts. 


Present Status 


igter “studies done for the Regional Official Plan, 
provide more valid land use data for development 
eptions, therefore, findings of this study are 
outdated . 


4. ROAD NEEDS STUDIES 


a) 


Road Needs Study, County of Wentworth 


Mepw ye L971 = Wentworth County, and W. L. Sears 
and Associates 


Purpose 


Defines 10 year construction and maintenance 
needs of county road system; monetary needs for 
1970-1974; general financial requirements for 
WOO r= O13. 


Conclusions 


Provides recommended addition/deletions to County 
road system; cost per year for 1970-1974; priory 
ratings for deficient sections and structures; 
procedure for determining funds required. 


Present Status 


Most additions and deletions have been completed; 
County road system is now the Regional Road System; 
also most improvements carried out. 


Regional Roads Study - Progress Report Z 


Rocil,. £915 - Regional Engineering 


Purpose 


To establish criteria for the designation of 
Regional Roads, and identify the system, to enable 
assumption by the Region; establish financial, 
operational, organization and administuative needs 
of Regional Road System; also implications of 
system and recommendations. 
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4. ROAD NEEDS STUDIES (CON'D) 
SRE 


b) Regional Roads Study - Progress Report 2 


Recommendations 
Setviubenaations 


Specifics of Regional Road system; anventory of 
conditions; organizational details; review procedure 
and criteria for improvements. 


Present Status 


Majority of recommendations implemented, annual 
update of conditions and deficiencies provides most 
recent data. 


Cc) City of Hamilton 1978-1988 Road Needs Study 


a | - City 7of Hamil icon 


Purpose 


Torprovade the M.T.C. with information to develop 

a subsidy allocation program, based on the condition 
of the existing road system; inventory of roadway 
characteristics, deficiencies; cost estimates and 
SenedulLing information. 


Recommendations 

Construction requirements for Hamilton roads 
deficient now or in short-range; priority ratings 
and costs for section improvements provided. 


Present Status 


Many of improvements have been or will be carried 
out. 


d) Urban Roads and Services Programming Study, 1970-1980 


November, 1970 - Township of Saltiisst and 
Damas and Smith. 


5. ENGINEERING AND ROUTE FEASIBILITY STUDIES 


a) Hamilton Perimeter Industrial Road Feasibility Study 


MOV Lo fT ~ Engineering Depts. of Region & Hamilton. 


Purpose 


To determine alternative routes 
industrial traffic between the Bz r 
area and Hwy. 403; to review alternat 
a proposed route. 


a roadway to. carry 
ront industrial 
tives and recommend 
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5. ENGINEERING AND ROUTE FEASIBILITY STUDIES (CON™D) 
Se ee ee a ea a a a SS cere can ied eae 


a) 


b) 


Hamilton Perimeter Industrial Road Feasibilit 


Study (con'd) OOO 


Recommendations 


Preferred route follows Burlington St., east of 
Victoria Avenue, turning south-west along CNR spur; 
continues west between CNR mainline and Strachan St. 
follows bay shore from Bay Street to Hwy. 403 near 
High Level Bridge. 


Present Status 


Project is not in Regional 5-year Capital Budget; 
implementation may be deferred due to costs of 


Burlington St. East improvements and N/S and E/W 
Freeway. 


Reconstruction of Burlington Street - Woodward Ave. 


to Kenilworth. 


June, 1978 - Regional Engineering 


Purpose 


TO aecermane feasibility of providing increased 
roadway Capacity on Burlington St. East; to recommend 
preliminary engineering plan to implement most 
appropriate alternative. 


Recommendations 


A continuous grade separation from east of Parkdale 
to west of Strathearne was recommended, having four 
Enpough lanes; also a 4-lane service road underneath. 


Present Status 


Approved by Region and Province; implementation 
related to plans for QEW Skyway improvements and 
other projects. 


Mountain East-West and North-South COLreLaor Stud 
Phase 3 - Detailed Impact Assessment & Evaluation 


Pua Hamilton-Wentworth Region, DeLeuw 
Cather (Selcan) “and 1BL 


Purpose 

To examine the preliminary alternatives and recommend 
7 4 x "rI0lI14a impact 

a preferred alternative, based on various impact 


evaluations and public input. 
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ENGINEERING AND ROUTE FEASIBILITY STUDIES ( 
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Mountain East-West and North-South Corridor Stud 


Paco oan Detail eat tee CY 
Phase 3 Detailed impact Assessment & Evaluation 


Recommendations 
ee SONS, 


Alternative 2, which includes a freeway in the Red 
Hill Creek Valley and an arterial south of Limeridge 
Rd., was recommended; details of traffic patterns 
and impact assessment are provided. 


Present Status 
Recommended route has been approved by Regional 
Council; the Province is presently in the process 


of determining whether further assessments, such 
as environmental, are warranted. 


CEYViC Square Urban Renewal Scheme 
OCts,. L965 - Cicy of Hamilton 
York Street Urban Renewal Scheme 


May, 1966 = Hamilton and Murray V. Jones & Ass. 


Reconstruction of Deck, Longwood Bridge; 
O2t.;, 2962 - Hamilton and C. C. Parker 


Functional Planning Report.= Charlton Avenue 
1970 


Barton ptreet Peasibility Study - Salttleet Township 
soya 

Fruitland Road Extension Feasibility Study 

LOTL 

eer 403 Extension Study; M.T.C. 

Niagara Escarpment Scenic Drive Feasibility Study 


NOW AS) 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION STUDIES 
ee eee 


a) 


A Land Use and Transportation Study of Highway 8 
Stoney Creek 


OXk MIS Be) - Stoney Creek 


» 


eral 
Sis, 
ie: 
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t) 
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6. TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION STUDIES CON'D 
a neers eo 


a) A Land Use and Transportation Study of Lg y 
Stoney Creek Se egiwey 8 = 


Purpose 


Analysis of land use and transportation inter- 
relation along the Highway 8 corridor between 
Highway 20 and Fruitland Road. 


Recommendations 
SS Vihenoations 


Proposed separation of Highway 8 traffic from nearby 
neighbourhoods; self-contained neighbourhood 


units; improvements to help reduce accident rate 
along section. 


Present Status 


Many of the recommendations have been implemented, 
such as intersection improvements; others are still 
being planned. 


b) A Land Use and Transportation Study - Hwy. 6, Glanbrook 


December, 1975 


Purpose 


To determine relation of transportation and land 
MNSeratong Highway 6 as input to Glanbrock 0.2; 

to develop policies and guidelines to prevent strip 
development. 


Recommendations 


Commercial uses are to be grouped into nodes with 
combined access points; other recommendations 
regarding residential development, school uses, 
commuter parking lots, 2-way left turn lane and 
intersection improvements. 


Present Status 


Few of the recommendations have been implemented. 


c) Transportation Impacts Study-Saltfleet Community Dev. 


Sunes 9716 - Hamilton-Wentworth Region. 


Purpose 
To identify the magnitude, loca 


transportation alternatives associated \v 
development staging. 
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6. TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION STUDIES CON'D 
ST ae 


c) Transportation Impacts Study-Saltfleet Comm. Dev. 


Recommendations 


Specific improvements to arterial roads associated 
with four stages, as well as transit Proposals: 


Present Status 


Some of the roadway improvements have been com- 
pleced or are presently in the Capital Budget; 
development has proceeded more Slowly than antici- 
pated in Saltflect. 


d) Traffic Management Systems Study, Hamilton Traffic Dept. 
e) Proposed Underground Parking Facilities-Convention 


Center; L971 


eosin sebeet Mall, 1972 


g) Central Area Transportation Plan; 1978 & ongoing 
Central Area Plan. 


h) Saltfleet Community Development Arterial Road Network 
LoS 


is) Core Area Study ;- 1978; Town of Dundas & A. J. Diamond 


/ 


j) Bikeways Hamilton; 1973 and ongoing by Regional Eng. 


fa LRUCK STUDIES 


a) Hamilton Truck Origin and Destination Study 


Ra oe ee eS - Hamilton Traffic Department 


Purpose 


To determine the type, daily volume and variation 
of trucks in Hamilton; also origin and destination, 
trip frequency, purpose and routing; for review oe 
truck routes and legislation. 


Recommendations 


Additions and deletions of certain roadways from 
truck route system; part-time truck restrictions; 
other aspects regarding truck storage and licencing. 


Present Status 


A number of the recommended changes to tne 
route system have been implementea; es 
the best source of information on truck move 


ity Hamilton. 


ile 
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TRUCK STUDIES (Con'd) 


b) 


Truck Route System for Stoney Creek 
May, 0975 - Hamilton Traffic Department 


TRANSIT STUDIES 


a) 


Wentworth-Burlington Suburban Bus Study 
iGo pal - Wentworth and Burlington 


Pur pose 


Determine alternative methods for providing suburban 
bus service to the two communities; to present 
information regarding the continued subsidization 

of suburban bus service. 


Recommendations 


Duplications in Hamilton=Burlington Corridor and 
local Burlington services, which could be reduced; 
suggestions for coordination with local transit; 
regional transportation agency; fares and subsidies. 


Present Status 


Some route changes have been made as a result of this 
and later studies. 


Hamilton Transit Study 


June, 1973 - Clty or “Hamilton “and Hao .k. 


Purpose 


To investigate potential short-term transit 
improvements, recommend route changes and schedule 
adjustments, to improve effectiveness OL EbeanoLe. 


Recommendations 


Route rationalizations and changes on several 
Mountain routes, extension of east-end routes and 
off-peak service; additional routes crossing 
Escarpment and to Bayfront, investigation of 
dial-a-ride and park-and-ride in suburban areas. 


Present Status 


Some route extensions have been implemented, and 
other route changes have been made. 


oT | 


=CL3— 
dee len Noto SolUDLIES. (CON'D) 


Ce 


c) Hamilton-Wentworth Regional Transit Assumption Study 


Nov., 1974 ~ Hamilton-Wentworth Region & H.S.R. 


Purpose 


To determine the existing services and financial 
status of the H.S.R. and CCL; estimate future costs 
and revenues; review services and legislation, with 


the purpose of transferring transit to a Regional 
responsibility. 


Recommendations 


Specific proposals for apportioning deficits; 
amendments to legislation; changes to structure 
“and function of Transit Commission; methods for 
responding to increased service demands. 


Present Status 


Recommendations implemented with some modifications; 
transit is now a Regional responsibility. 


d) Public Transportation Feasibility Seudy = salut leer 
Community 


NOVay Lor = Hamilton-Wentworth Region. 


rurpose 


Evaluation of the proposed internal transit 
system; preparation of costs and revenues for two 
alternative systems; guidelines for operation and 
staging. 


Recommendations 


Routing developed to allow for future growth; also 
nature of service to CBD and Bayfront; recommended 


implementation plan. 
Present Status 
Implementation of full system will depend on timing 


of development; results of this study considered | 
in Town of Stoney Creek Public Transit Investigation. 


e) Town of Stoney Creek Public Transit Investigation 


May, 1978 = Stoney Creek & DeLeuw Sie mlsi=ss 
Purpose 
’ In CHOON pas A 
To establish a bus system within Stoney ts 
and development; to 


on the expected 5 year growth and 
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ie LRANSIT STUDIES (CON'D) 


e) Town of Stoney Creek Public Transit Investigation 
Purpose (Con’d) 
identify an immediate implementation scheme 
compatible with 5 year routing system and financial 
capabilities. 


Recommendations 


Five routes recommended, including one to Saltfleet 
Community; service charaeteristics; cost sharing 
proposals; implementation program. 


Present Status 


Recommendations implemented with some modifications. 


Pe acer Regional. Bus Transit Study-Oakville to Hamilton 
March, 1978 - MTC 
Purpose 
To adentify the potential for rationalizing or 
integrating inter-regional bus transit services 
between Oakville and Hamilton, to improve cost- 
effectiveness. 
Recommendations 
Express and shuttle bus services recommended for 
various corridors; also TATOA administration and 
responsibilities of various carriers. 


‘Present Status 


Negotiations are underway to implement study 
recommendations. 


a Cue Wuecorrmhdor (Transit Study: 1975 
h) Transportation for the Handicapped and Aged; 


Sune, 0 75 - Hamilton-Wentworth Region 
i) Dial-A-Bus;, 1974 
4) H.S.R. Maintenance Facilities Study; 1979 


Deleuw Cather 
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9. RAPID TRANSIT STUDIES 


a) 


City Ot Hani leon Official Plan < Rapid Transit 


Study 


ie wyae) = Hamilton Planning Department 


Purpose 


Develop alternative rapid transit networks for 
Hamilton and suburbs, utilizing principles of urban 


development; assume rapid transit required at some 
unspecified date. 


Recommendations 


Several proposals outlined in detail, providing 
integration in downtown; policies for priority 


‘service areas; implementation methods as well 


as general intormation on applications. 
PLesene > cacis 


More recent studies show that the recommended 
systems would not be cost effective or feasible; 
plan has never had official status. 


Hamilton Rapid Transit Network = A Discussion of 


Potenrial T.-C. T.<S:. Routes in Hamilton. 


NOV for 2 - Urban Transportation Development Corp. 


Purpose 


To determine a possible network of I.C.T.S. routes 
for Hamilton; specifics on projected passenger — 
volumes, station requirements, and development impacts. 


Recommendations 


Selected network has four radial routes entering 
the lower city; proposals for elevated track in 
CBD where insufficient set-backs; station locations 
and costs also identified. 


Present Status 


Report has no local status; resulted in M.T.C. 
designating Hamilton as one of two possible test 
Aredas Ore Int, L.'s 
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Pee RAPID TRANSIT STUDIES (CON'D) 
a a 


c) 


Hamilton Rapid Transit Development Proaqram - 


Recommended Priority Corridor within the Basic 
Trunk Network 
sept. 1976 - City of Hamilton & Transit Comn. 


Purpose 


To describe a basic rapid transit network; identify 
the priority rapid transit corridor and develop 
performance specifications to guide the selection 
of suitable technology. 


Conclusions 


Corridor between Mountain and CBD has greatest 
potential; road expansion and parking policies 

must complement transit system; bus and LRT vehicles 
seem most appropriate. 


Present Status 


Conclusions of study used as input to Regional 
Official Plan; more detailed study required to 
select route and develop implementation strategy. 


AvStudy of Existing Rights=-or-Way for Intermediate 
Capacity Transit Application in (Canadian Cities: 


Hamilton 


March, 1976 - Transportation Development Agency 


Purpose 


To identify possible rights-of-way for ICTS; to 
assess the future potential for applications in these 
corridors; including rail and road/open space 

Sort acrs. 


Conclusions 


The Hamilton Mountain CBD corridor has the highest 
potential demand, but construction would be slow 
and expensive, due to terrain west Hamilton 
corridor is second in priority;existing rail cor- 
ridors do not have sufficient demand. 


Present Status 


; 40n fe h 
Report prepared for information only, has no 
status within the Region. 
‘ 4 ee O7R- T TDC 
U.T.D.C. Urban Design Study; October, LSJ 8s -UTDC 
7? . . : rhe 
; <7 Dhrzeica ras ,hHI17 VY 
Hamilton Area Rapid Transit Study Physical Feasibilit 
DeLe Cather 


Got. 1970-. Hamilton Transit Com. & Dele 
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10. HARBOUR STUDIES 


a) 


Draft Official Plan for Hamilton Harbour - OPA #318 
eo ton arbour - OPA #318 


Makheiy a s7 7 =a City of Hamilton & Regional Planning 


Purpo se 


To provide a comprehensive development strategy 
for Hamilton Harbour, that best utilizes its 
natural advantages and establishes meaningful 
guidelines for its future use as a community 
resource. 


Conclusions 


Objectives and policies concerning use of lands 
and waters; buffering of incompatible uses; 


_hastorically significant structures: water and 


air quality upgrading; recreational and open 
Space; accessibility of water front. 


Present Status 


Approved by City of Hamilton; presently 
awaiting Provincial approval. 


Hamilton Harbour Port Master Plan 


June, 1978 - Hamilton Harbour Commissioners & 
Planistics 


Purpose 


To provide policies and guidelines for the develop- 
ment of the port and its related activities, as 
abascis ©or further detailed plans. 


Conclusions 


Port facilities are to be upgraded and expanded, 
including south Beach Strip; increased recreational 
boating facilities; policies on land acquisition and 
management; improved rail and road links, also 
Cargo transier area; extension of services and 

od) Tees. 


Present Status 


No officral status. 


4 
O 
~) 


Hamilton-Wentworth Waterfront Study; 


ai. AREA STUDIES 


a) Metropolitan Toronto and Region Transportation 
Study (MTARTS ) 


tvov.;, Loo7 = Ontario Min. of Municipal Affairs 
and Community Planning 


Purpo se 


To recommend plans, policies and administrative 
arrangements for transportation in the Toronto- 
Centered Region; to determine arrangements for 
financing and organizing transportation services 
and facilities; review transportation plans. 


Conclusions 


General-policies. on transit, roads and related 
administration of these, as well as more general 
Regional planning objectives. 


Present Status 


The recently completed Metro Plan provides up- 
dated data and policies, but has not yet been 
efficialliy recognized. 


b) Niagara-Lake Erie Transportation Study (NLETS ) 
May, 1976 - Mot: 


Purpose 


To determine transportation requirements and 
strategies for Niagara, Hamilton-Wentworth, Brant 
and Haldimand-Norfolk. 


Conclusions 


Highway plan for area includes extension of 
Highway 403; potential realignment of Highway 6 
south; Dundas by-pass; other improvements mainly 
in Niagara. 


Present Status 


Most of proposed improvements are under study or 
expected to be completed in near future. 


c) Metro Plan 


Ne 
We p 


Cr 


By - Metropolitan Toronto Planning 
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APPENDIX E 


DETAILED WORK FLOW DIAGRAM 
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APPENDIX __F 
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